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ARE MINISTERS SLACKERS? 


Ministers and theological students have been exempted from 
military service. This is either an insult or a challenge. 

It is an insult if such exemption implies that ministers are not as 
ready to serve their country as other citizens, that they are slackers, 
or that they are so effeminate that they would not make good 
soldiers. 

It is a challenge if it means that ministers are engaged in a work 
so important that the government is not warranted in calling them 
from it even for the defense of the nation. 

The interpretation to be put upon this exemption will be deter- 
mined by ministers themselves. If in the present crisis they go about 
their work with no increase of labor or the spirit of sacrifice, making 
an excuse out of a holy calling, they accept the exemption as an 
insult to their calling. 

No minister has a right to be a religious duces. 

A church in a time of war should show a sacrificial loyalty to man 
and God as great as does a nation in war. For a church member to 
economize on the church is to brand himself not only a disloyal 
Christian but a disloyal citizen. By the very action of the govern- 
ment itself, in exempting the church’s leaders, the church in the time 
of war is called upon to render special service to its community. 

And what is this special service ? 

Incidentally, of course, a church can assist in the conservation 
campaigns, Red Cross service at home and abroad, the protection of 
the boys in camp from evil surroundings, maintenance of Christian 
work in the camps and on the battlefield. It can contribute to the 
increasing needs of those families who will have suffered the death of 
some member. Any minister who does not attempt to further this 
mobilization of the nation’s resources is unworthy of his calling. 
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But there is a still greater service which the church can render— 
a service peculiarly its own. It is spiritual. We shall know sad 
days when the casualty lists are cabled across the sea. We shall need 
religion then. 

We may see our sense of national mission and our indignation 
against the brutalities of our enemy developing into hatred of indi- 
viduals. We shall need religion then. 

We shall have moments of hesitation, doubt, it may be despair, 
as we think of our sons and brothers trained to kill other people, and 
see them actually engaged in the work. We shall need religion then. 

We may have moments when we wonder whether God is really 
at work in his world, and whether the forces of evil have not got 
the better hand of him. We shall need religion then. 

There will come a time when the world will have to be readjusted 
and peace be re-established—a time when our social problems will 
come to us in unaccustomed struggles and the giving of social justice 
demand unaccustomed sacrifices. We shall need religion then. 

And we need religion now, when our new epoch and our new trials 
and testings are beginning to shape themselves. 


Has the ministry any message for today and tomorrow ? 

Are our ministers to be leaders or mere markers of time ? 

If the latter, it were a thousand times better that every able- 
bodied man of them should be drafted and sent to the front in defense 
of ideals which demand a spiritual basis and enthusiasm to which 
they have refused to devote themselves. 

It may be urged that such a call to increased labor and sacrifice 
will lead ministers to work too hard, endanger their health, induce 
nervous prostration. 

Very well. So be it. 

Only a coward refuses to face tasks that involve death. 

Exemption from military service means a draft into spiritual 
service, and a real man will be as ready to die from overwork as from 
an enemy’s bullet. 


GENTILE FORMS OF MILLENNIAL 
HOPE: 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation and Early Church History, 
University of Chicago 


What is to be the ultimate destiny of 
the world? This question has always 
made a powerful appeal to the popular 
imagination, especially at those periods 
in history when some shocking calamity 
has overtaken mankind. Sometimes the 
shock has been occasioned by dreadful 
disasters in nature, such as devastating 
floods, furious storms, or terrifying 
earthquakes. At other times the imagi- 
nation has been fired by great social 
upheavals often accompanied by bloody 
civil wars or bitter religious persecutions. 
Again, as in more recent times, atten- 


tion has been arrested by deadly inter- 


national conflicts which seemed to 
threaten with destruction the very 
foundations of all civilization. 

In the presence of such dire calam- 
ities many persons lose faith in the per- 
manence of the present world. Horrible 
outbreaks of distress are taken to be 
symptomatic of an incurable malady 
which has fastened its deadly grip upon 
the present cosmic order. Since the 
disease seems too deep-seated to be 
eradicated by remedial measures, its 
progress can be stayed only by destroy- 
ing the object upon which it preys. The 
only hope for a final triumph over evil 


is thought to lie in the complete dissolu- 
tion of the present order of existence and 
the re-establishment of a new world free 
from all those calamitous possibilities 
inherent in the present order of things. 

Belief in a violent end of the world is 
part of a larger circle of ideas represent- 
ing a thoroughly pessimistic estimate of 
present conditions. From this point of 
view life’s ills seem too gigantic to be 
overcome by mere human endeavor, 
and even with divine aid no gradual 
process of world-reform can have more 
than temporary value. To be sure, by 
invention or discovery the hostile forces 
of nature may be partially conquered; 
social conditions may be improved by 
means of education or by the enactment 
of laws; and religion may offer its con- 
solations to the oppressed human spirit. 
But these forms of help are only tempo- 
rary in character; they give only passing 
relief to mankind in general, or procure 
for a few select individuals a way of 
escape from the ultimate wrack and 
ruin to which the world is destined. 
While one may look joyously toward the 
future for the sudden dawn of a new age, 
impending doom hangs like a pall over 
the present age. 


t This article is the first chapter in a forthcoming book the purpose of which is to sketch the 
origins of the millennial type of hope, to note the function which it has served at different times in 
the past, and in the light of its history to estimate its value as a modern program for the renovation 
of the world. The book will appear in-the autumn of 1917, published by the University of Chicago 


Press. 
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History is also interpreted pessi- 
mistically by those who look for a 
catastrophic end of the world. As a 
whole, the story of man’s career upon 
earth is viewed as one long process of 
deterioration relieved only here and 
there by brief spurts in moral and cul- 
tural advance. The distant past is 
idealized as thought turns wistfully 
backward to an imaginary Golden Age 
when ideal conditions prevailed in some 
primeval paradise, or when some heroic 
figure appeared upon the stage of his- 
tory partially restoring for a moment 
the glory of earlier days. But such 
occurrences are sporadic and anticlimac- 
tic; the course of development quickly 
descends to lower levels and the world 
as a whole grows constantly worse. 
Hope lies only in the future, when the 
idealized past will be restored in height- 
ened splendor. To one who holds these 
views, as to the contemporaries of King 
Richard, “past and to come seems best; 
things present, worst.” 

The pessimistic view of the world 
was more common in ancient than it 
is in modern times. Mythology always 
glorified the past, or the future, at the 
expense of the present; and it was to 
mythology that the ancient man turned 
most frequently for his philosophy of 
history and of life. Today a different 
state of affairs obtains. Modern science 
reveals a gradual process in the course 
of the world’s development, extending 
over countless millenniums, and the 
future career of the physical universe 
is viewed with an astonishing degree 
of assurance which provides no place 
for a cataclysmic end of the world. 
Similarly students of anthropology, who 
seek to recover the story of man’s career 


in prehistoric times, follow his first ap- 
pearance far back into the shadowy 
past, but they find no trace of an ideal 
Golden Age of primitive perfection. 
All they can discover is one long pro- 
cess of evolving life by which man rises 
constantly higher in the scale of civiliza- 
tion and attainment, bettering his con- 
dition from time to time through his 
greater skill and industry. Viewed in 
the long perspective of the ages, man’s 
career has been one of gradual ascent; 
instead of growing worse, the world is 
found to be growing constantly better. 
Present conditions are also inter- 
preted in a hopeful manner by modern 
scientific thinking. There is no dis- 
position to ignore the ills of life or to 
minimize their severity; but instead 
of men assuming an attitude of passive 
submission, awaiting the day when all 
evil is to be destroyed by a cosmic 
catastrophe, active measures are being 
taken to accomplish present relief. 
Disease is to be cured or prevented by 
the physician’s skill; social ills are to 
be remedied by education and legisla- 
tion; international disasters are to be 
averted by establishing new standards 
and new methods for dealing with the 
problems involved. In short, the ills 
of life are to be cured by remedial treat- 
ment rather than by catastrophic anni- 
hilation. The function of religion in this 
program is also remedial. Its aim is 
not merely to extricate individual souls 
from the débris of a perishing world; its 
primary task is to stimulate each new 
generation to the highest possible attain- 
ments in moral and religious living. 
The optimistic view of human history 
and life is largely a product of the modern 
scientific spirit, which applies the teach- 
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ings of evolution to the interpretation 
of the world and pictures God’s relation 
to the universe in terms of immanence. 
On the other hand, the pessimistic view 
is essentially a heritage from a past age 
when primitive thinking derived the 
imagery for its self-expression from that 
mythological interpretation of the uni- 
verse which prevailed in pre-scientific 
times. 
I 

Within Christianity belief in the 
temporary character of the present age 
early assumed a form known as the 
millennial hope. According to this hope, 
in the more or less distant future the 
course of human history is to be suddenly 
halted by divine intervention when all 
evil will be abolished and the earth 
completely renovated. Then God, or 
Christ,' will establish upon a new earth 
a kingdom of absolute perfection to 
endure one thousand years; hence the 
designation “millennial” hope. 

Taken in the large, Christian mil- 
lenarianism is not an isolated phenome- 
non. While it shows certain very 
distinctive characteristics, the main 
problem which it treats and the general 
type of solution which it proposes are 
by no means novel. The presence of 
evil powers in the world has been recog- 
nized by practically all peoples even in 
very elementary stages of cultural de- 
velopment, and the hope of a deliver- 
ance to be effected through special divine 
intervention is not at all unusual in the 
history of human thinking. This idea 
was so prominent in the surroundings 
of the Christians, and their own daily 
experiences often proved so very dis- 


tressing, that they also were impelled 
to speculate about the end of the present 
world. In describing this event they 
employed imagery already current, add- 
ing to it certain new features designed 
to remedy weaknesses in the program 
of their rivals and to give greater assur- 
ances of fulfilment to the distinctively 
Christian teaching upon this subject. 
The very attempt to cope with a familiar 
problem, and the effort to solve it by 
offering a rival program of the current 
type, resulted in considerable similarity 
between the views of Christians and 
those of their contemporaries. 
Familiarity with the world of the 
early Christians discloses, not only the 
sources of much of their millennial 
imagery, but also the secret of its effec- 
tiveness. This type of teaching origi- 
nally received powerful impetus from 
specific historical circumstances, a knowl- 
edge of which is absolutely essential to 
an understanding of its full meaning 
and value in the early days of the Chris- 
tian movement. In later times readers 
of the Book of Revelation, for example, 
often found themselves unable to grasp 
the exact meaning of the author or to 
appreciate the real service which he 
originally rendered his contemporaries. 
This failure was largely due to neglect 
of the actual historical conditions which 
called forth the book, and which make 
perfectly intelligible both its meaning 
and its value to the particular groups 
of early Christians whose specific needs 
prompted its composition. Similarly, 
in interpreting millenarianism at suc- 
cessive periods in the history of Chris- 
tianity, account should always be taken 


t The “premillenarians” place the return of Christ at the beginning of the millennium, while the 
“‘post-millenarians” look for his coming at its close. 
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of the peculiar circumstance which 
revived these daring flights of the pious 
imagination; and their worth can be 
appraised only in relation to contempo- 
rary conditions. When removed from 
their original environment and injected 
into an alien setting, millennial notions 
often become meaningiess or absurd. 

For the content of their millennial 
hope the early Christians were indebted 
most immediately to the Jews, but Jew- 
ish hopes had been gradually evolving 
for centuries while the Hebrews were in 
close contact with a varied gentile en- 
vironment. Moreover, Christian hopes 
continued to expand and function anew 
as the new religion became an inde- 
pendent movement upon gentile soil. 
Hence acquaintance with Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Persian, and Graeco-Roman 
views regarding the ultimate outcome 
of humanity’s struggle with a hostile 
world is important for the correct inter- 
pretation of both Jewish and Christian 
teaching on this subject. 

While: occasionally it may become 
apparent that earlier gentile hopes sup- 
plied the stimulus or the model for simi- 
lar Jewish or Christian beliefs, it is of 
much greater importance to understand 
the general conditions in ancient times 
which made possible the millennial type 
of speculation and gave it significance 
for the ancients. If in modern times 
those conditions no longer prevail, it is 
not surprising that millennial expecta- 
tions seem to lose their meaning. But 
it is all the more necessary that the 
present-day student make himself 


familiar with the circumstances of the 
ancients in order that he may more fully 
and more correctly appreciate both the 
origin and the functional significance of 


Jewish as well as Christian hopes of the 
millennial type. 

Many gentile peoples of ancient times 
held definite though varying views re- 
garding the meaning and outcome of 
humanity’s conflict with a hostile world. 
The emergence of an orderly universe 
from chaos was often depicted in ancient 
mythology as the result of a mighty 
battle between warring deities. These 
myths reflected in heightened form man’s 
own experiences in his efforts to escape 
from or to conquer the ruthless powers 
of nature. He trembled when they 
displayed their fury in the destructive 
hurricane, in the blinding lightning, in 
the deafening thunder, in the terrifying 
earthquake, or in the devastating flood. 
Even in the more ordinary experiences 
of life he often believed himself to be 
the victim of malevolent powers. Fre- 
quently his very existence—to say 
nothing of his efforts to obtain the 
luxuries of life—seemed to be threatened 
by visible and invisible foes. 

The issue of life’s conflicts was vari- 
ously conceived, but the hope of some 
sort of triumph for humanity was prac- 
tically universal. Ultimate victory was 
commonly pictured as the work of benef- 
icent deities who intervened in some 
unusual manner to rescue men from 
their distresses. Sometimes final de- 
liverance was predicted simply for the 
individual soul—a deliverance to be 
realized in a blessed abode beyond the 
grave. At other times a great hero was 
brought upon the scene to confer present 
blessings upon humanity, possibly also 
pointing the way to a happier destiny 
in the life to come. Still bolder thinkers 
prophesied the complete destruction of 
all evils and the final establishment of a 
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new and ideal state of existence for 
restored humanity upon a renovated 
earth. Amid all these variations in 
detail there runs the same scarlet thread 
of hope, more or less clearly discernible 
everywhere in the ancient world. 


II 

As life in the fertile Nile valley was 
less strenuous than in most of the lands 
about the Mediterranean, the Egyptians 
took a somewhat more optimistic view 
of the universe than did their Asiatic and 
European neighbors. In the primitive 
nature myths of Egypt the notion of 
struggle is not so prominent as in the 
mythologies of Babylonia, Persia, or 
Greece; nor does the idea of an ultimate 
destruction of the world seem to have 
been native to Egyptian thinking. 
Nevertheless, in historical times both 
the burden of life’s ills and the need of 
divine relief were recognized. In the 
presence of deplorable social conditions 
resulting from defective government, an 
early Egyptian prophet declares his faith 
in the advent of a new ruler who will 
save the people from their distresses. 
At present, normal industrial and com- 
mercial activities have ceased, justice 
has disappeared, blood is everywhere, 
and the people wander about like shep- 
herdless sheep; but the prophet looks for 
the coming of a brighter day when a 
deliverer will arise who will rule justly 
and bring “cooling to the flame.” When 
a beneficent prince appears who brings 
these hopes to fulfilment, he is hailed 
as a mediator of divine help. Mernep- 
tah, for example, is called the divinely 
appointed protector of Egypt who be- 
stows upon the people in an especial 


measure the favor of the great sun-god, 


Re. Now there is universal rejoicing — 


in the land, all fear of enemies has been 
removed, lamentation has vanished, the 
desolated towns are repopulated, and 
the husbandman enjoys unmolested the 
fruits of his toil." 

Religion also inculcated the idea of a 
struggle and of a victory to be accom- 
plished through divine assistance. This 
notion was especially prominent in the 
popular Isis-Osiris cult which had a wide 
vogue, not only in Egypt itself, but all 
about the Mediterranean previous to, 
and contemporary with, the rise of 
Christianity. The myths of the cult 
tell of a fierce conflict between Osiris, 
the brother-husband of Isis, and a 
mighty foe who slays Osiris. But a 
restoration to life is accomplished by the 
efforts of Isis, and the slayer of Osiris is 
finally conquered. The myth really 
depicts the successful struggle of man 
against his great enemy death, which is 
now no longer to be feared, since the 
heroic divinities, Isis and Osiris, have 
conquered this foe and provided through 
the institution of their cult a sure victory 
for mortals. While this scheme of salva- 
tion did not include an ultimate destruc- 
tion of the world, where death reigned, 
it did offer to every individual the hope 
of a blessed immortality in a new world 
beyond the grave. 


Til 
Babylonian mythology depicts a 
primitive struggle between contending 
powers personifying the principles of 
chaos and order. The triumph of the 
latter under the leadership of the god 
Marduk has resulted in the creation of 


1 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, III, 263. 
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the world and the appearance of man- 
kind upon the earth. Marduk has con- 
quered the powers of chaos, ordered the 
course of the stars, given shape to heaven 
and earth, bestowed upon the world 
fertility and prosperity, and now extends 
his mercy and compassion toward re- 
pentant sinners. According to this 
legend a new and ideal order of things 
to endure forever has now been inaugu- 
rated. Even before beginning his 
triumphant onslaught upon the powers 
of chaos Marduk is hailed by his fellow- 
gods as savior, lord, and eternal sovereign 
of the whole universe: 


O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire 
universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy 
word is supreme. 

May thy weapon never become blunt; may 
it strike down the foe! 

O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in 
thee 

And pour out the life of the god who seized 
hold of evil.? 


On the other hand, in the Babylonian 
story of the Deluge, man himself is made 
to participate in the struggle incident to 
the changing order of things. Looking 
down upon the world, particularly upon 
the metropolis Surippak on the shores 
of the Euphrates, the gods perceived that 
civilization had become effete and so 
they resolved to send a flood. All life 
would have perished had not one prudent 
man, Utnapishtim, been instructed to 
build a boat in which he saved himself, 
his family, and all kinds of living 
creatures. As a reward for his service 
he and his wife were transformed into 


divine beings and given a_ special 
dwelling-place in a distant land “at the 
mouth of the streams”—apparently a 
hypothetical paradise near the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Here they enjoyed 
a blessed and untroubled existence, but 
the new lot of their descendants was less 
ideal. Never again would mankind 
be destroyed promiscuously, but dis- 
asters would fall upon evildoers, lions 
and leopards would be let loose to devour 
men, famine and pestilence would come 
upon the land, and mortals would suffer 
many ills from which there is no promise 
of release. 

The legend of Ishtar’s descent to the 
lower world discloses still another phase 
of conflict and triumph pictured by the 
Babylonian imagination. This mother- 
goddess was the personification of the 
vital and reproductive forces of nature. 
But when she descended to Hades, where 
she was held captive by the evil powers 
of the nether world, the vitality of nature 
waned, deadly winter spread over the 
land, and the complete destruction of 
human life seemed imminent. The 
danger, however, was averted through 
Ishtar’s fortunate escape from “the 
house where those who enter do not 
return.” With her release nature’s vital 
powers revived, bringing the joys of 
springtime back again and insuring to 
mortals a fresh supply of food as well 
as an increase of flocks. Thus each year 
had its period of special distress followed 
by a season of hope. 

The contrast between the times of 
distress and the age of happiness is 
not confined to the realm of mythol- 
ogy; it also appears in the annals of 


t Morris Jastrow, Jr., in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, extra vol., pp. 567-73. 
2 Ibid., p. 571. 
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Babylonian and Assyrian history. Evil 
days are predicted when the glory of 
Babylon will decline under the rule of a 
prince who will bring upon the people a 
time of unceasing warfare and slaughter. 
Men will devour one another, parents 
will barter away their children, disorders 
will suddenly overtake the land, the 
husband will desert his wife and the wife 
her husband, the mother will bolt the 
door against her daughter, and a foreign 
conqueror will overrun Babylonia.* 

In contrast with the prophecy of evil 
things during the reign of an incapable 
prince, other rulers are hailed as divine 
deliverers who inaugurate a truly Golden 
Age. For example, Hammurabi, king 
of Babylon, viewed his rule as the dawn 
of an ideal régime when the evils of 
former days had come to an end with 
the appearing of the new kingdom of 
righteousness: 

When the lofty king Anu, king of An- 
nunaki, and Bel, Lord of heaven and earth, 
who determines the destiny of the land, 
committed the rule of all mankind to Mar- 
duk, the chief son of Ea; . . . . when they 
pronounced the lofty name ‘of Babylon 
. . . . and in its midst established an ever- 
lasting kingdom whose foundations are as 
firm as heaven and earth, at that time Anu 
and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted 
prince, the worshiper of the gods, to cause 
justice to prevail in the land, to destroy 
the wicked and the evil, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth 
like the sun over the black-headed race, to 
enlighten the land, to further the welfare 
of the people. Hammurabi the governor 
named by Bel am I who brought about 
plenty and abundance... . the lord 


adorned with scepter and crown whom the 
wise god Ma-ma has clothed with complete 
power. 


Similarly in a letter addressed to the 


prosperous Assyrian king Asurbanipal 
we read: 


Through their infallible oracle [the gods] 
Shamash and Adad have decreed the rule 
of my lord the king over the lands [predict- 
ing] favorable reign, days of justice, years 
of righteousness, copious showers, mighty 
freshets, favorable market prices. The 
gods are well disposed, fear of God is abun- 
dant, the sanctuaries are overloaded. The 
great gods of heaven and earth have an- 
nounced regarding my lord the king: Old 
men will leap for joy, children will sing, 
joyfully will women and maidens give them- 
selves to the duties of wife, and being 
delivered they will give life to sons and 
daughters. Animal life multiplies. My 
lord the king has bestowed life upon him 
whose sins had destined him for death. 
Thou hast liberated those who were many 
years in prison, thou hast given health to 
those who were a long time ill, the hungry 
have become satisfied, the emaciated have 
become fat, the naked have been clothed 
with garments.3 


In addition to its myth-makers and 
its political historians, Babylonia also 
had its philosophers who offered their 
interpretation of the ever-present con- 
flict between the world’s opposing forces. 
The Babylonian philosopher derived his 
wisdom from a study of the stars, whose 
orderly procedure readily suggested that 
the universe was not the plaything of 
chance, but was governed by fixed laws. 
He who possessed adequate astral wis- 


1 From Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testamente, I, 75 f. 
2R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, pp. 3 fi. 
3R. F. Harper, Assyrian.and Babylonian Letters, Part I, No. 2 (pp. 2 f.). 
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dom could read these laws, and this 
knowledge enabled him either to interpret 
past history or to foretell coming events. 
Observation showed that changes in the 
position of the heavenly bodies were 
attended by corresponding changes in 
the seasons of the year, each season 
recurring at its appointed time. Thus 
the life of nature was seen to move in 
cycles controlled by the orderly move- 
ments of the heavens. This fact easily 
led the astral philosopher to assume that 
world-history also moved in recurring 
cycles. Since each year had its days of 
youth and its declining season of old age, 
so the world was supposed to pass 
through a series of births and deaths 
as the successive world-years came and 
went. 
According to Berosus, a Babylonian 
priest of the third century B.c., fire and 
flood alternated in bringing about the 
end of successive world-eras. When 
the planets stood in a particular position, 
the heat of summer would become so 
severe that all the world would burst 
out in flame; and at another time, owing 
to the conjunction of the planets, the 
winter rains would descend in an over- 
whelming flood. Berosus was so sure 
of the accuracy of his observations that 


he assigned a definite date both for the — 


conflagration and for the deluge." 

The foregoing survey shows the 
peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
to have been fully conscious of the ills 
that threaten man’s life upon the earth. 
Babylonian nature myths reflect a 
primitive age when man’s subsistence 
was threatened by the devastations of 
storm and flood or by the rotation of 
unfavorable seasons. The victory of a 


* Seneca, Natural Questions, iii. 29. 


gradually evolving civilization was pic- 
torially represented as a heroic triumph 
of beneficent deities. To be sure, evil 
had not been completely annihilated, 
but a new and better age had already 
been inaugurated. A more advanced 
siage of reflection appears in historical 
times, when the hopes of the people are 
fixed upon some princely deliverer whose 
favorable rule means millennial blessings 
for his subjects. Yet the savior-prince 
is not the ultimate source of help; he is 
discharging a divine commission, and 
his reign is beneficent because it is a 
kingdom of God on earth. In astral 
philosophy life’s immediate ills and im- 
mediate blessings figure less promi- 
nently, since they are merely incidental 
items in a great cosmic process. The 
new world-year may take delight in its 
youth, but it is destined for decay. On 
the other hand, the dying world may 
console itself with the assurance of future 
renovation. While this program may 
offer comfort to the cosmos, it contains 
no consolation for the individual. Those 
who chanced to be alive in the days of 
the world’s youth share temporarily in 
its delights, but all souls are ultimately 
destined for shadowy abodes where they 
dwell forever in joyless monotony. 


IV 


The Persians were keenly conscious 
of a sharp conflict between good and 
evil in the world. This struggle made a 
mighty appeal to their imagination, and 
the course of its progress was portrayed 
in vivid colors. Both men and divin- 
ities were thought to participate in the 
strife; nor would the conflict cease until 
the present evil world is miraculously 
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purged of its wickedness, cleansed by the 
purifying fire of a final judgment, and 
made the scene of a new kingdom of 
perfect blessedness. 

The notion of a bitter warfare between 
the powers of light and the powers of 
darkness lies at the very root of all Per- 
sian thinking. At an early date old 
nature myths had been transformed into 
ideal moral struggles between the god 
of righteousness on the one hand and 
the prince of evil on the other. The 
world began with the good god’s crea- 
tive act in producing beings worthy of 
himself. This was followed by the 
counter-activity of the evil spirit, who 
created many demons and fiends to 
assist him in his malicious designs. 
Henceforth the conflict raged, every 
move made by the forces of righteous- 
ness being offset by some counter- 
activity on the part of the powers of 
wickedness. When the process of crea- 
tion had advanced to the point where 
man emerged, he at once became the 
special object of demonic attack. Ever 
since his creation he has been a most 
active participant in the ceaseless moral 
struggle, arraying himself at will on the 
side of the good god or on the side of the 
demons. Thus the world has become 
a great battleground where God, his 
angelic assistants, the beneficent powers 
of nature, and righteous men are 
pitted against Satan, his demonic 
allies, malignant natural forces, and 
evil men. 

Persian speculation divided the course 
of the world’s history into four main 
periods, each embracing 3,000 years. 
During the first period God’s creation 
remained in a pure spiritual state with 
intangible bodies which were unaffected 


by the taint of evil. Then came the 
material creation, extending over another 
3,000 years, during which the will of 
God was regnant. The third period was 
one of great distress because the Prince 
of Darkness now became much more 
aggressive and filled creation with many 
miseries. The fourth period, which is 
the present age, opened with the coming 
of Zoroaster, the alleged founder of the 
true religion, who communicated a new 
revelation to men and greatly strength- 
ened their powers of resisting Satan and 
his hosts. After 3,000 years of this 
struggle have passed, the present world 
will come to anend. Thus the Persians 
held the doctrine of the great world- 
year, an idea which we have already 
encountered in Babylonia. The four 
trimillenniums of the Persian system 
together make a 12,000-year period, 
which evidently is one world-year of 
12 months, each month covering 
1,000 years, the months being grouped 
into four great seasons of 3,000 years 
each. 
Legend subdivided the third of the 
four great trimillenniums into three 
different periods, each representing a 
distinct stage in the history of the con- 
flict between good and evil. The first 
thousand years constituted a Golden 
Age ruled by an ideal hero, Yima the 
Brilliant. He is the fabled educator of 
the human race, who conferred the 
blessings of civilization upon men and 
guided them in the ways of fabulous 
prosperity. So rapidly did all good 
things multiply that on three successive 
occasions, 300 years apart, it became 
necessary to enlarge the earth in order 
to make room for the abundant life 
which it nourished. The glorious hero 
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and his beneficent rule are thus de- 
scribed: 
Brilliant and with herds full goodly, 
Of all men most rich in Glory, 
Of mankind like to the sunlight, 
So that in his kingdom made he 
Beasts and men to be undying, 
Plants and waters never drying, 
Food invincible bestowing. 
In the reign of valiant Yima 
Neither cold nor heat was present, 
Neither age nor death was present, 
Neither envy, demon-founded. 
Fifteen years of age in figure 
Son and father walked together, 
All the days of Vivanghvant’s offspring 
Yima ruled with herds full goodly. 


The Golden Age is followed by a 
thousand years of distress when the 
power of the demons prevails. During 
this period the destructive forces of 
winter are let loose. The pleasant 
pastures which formerly had been filled 
with flocks and herds are now buried 
in snow and ice, great numbers of living 
creatures perish, and the death-dealing 
demons spread destruction everywhere. 
But by a special providence of the good 
god a remnant of life from the Golden 
Age is preserved and stored up in a 
mythical paradise where it awaits the 
restoration of a new ideal order of which 
it is both the model and the germ. As 
the end of Yima’s reign draws near he 
is instructed to build an inclosure four- 
square and as long as a riding-ground 
on each side. When the structure is 
completed, it is to be filled with the 
choicest representatives of all living 
things gathered by pairs. Yima’s in- 
structions are: 


Gather together the seed of all men and 
women that are the greatest and the best 
and the finest on this earth; gather together 
the seed of all kinds of cattle that are the 
greatest and the best and the finest on this 
earth; gather together the seed of all plants 
that are the tallest and sweetest on this 
earth; gather together the seed of all fruits 
that are the most edible and the sweetest 
on this earth. Bring these by pairs to be 
inexhaustible so long as these men shall 
stay in the inclosure.? 

This paradise is to be kept tightly 
shut until the final destruction of the 
world’s wickedness. Then the inclosure 
will be opened in order that the reno- 
vated earth may be fructified by the 
pure seed of the holy god’s first creation. 
These traditions regarding a Golden 
Age and an ideal paradise are modeled 
after the imaginary age of future blessed- 
ness for which the struggling spirit of 
mankind yearned; and this idealized 
past served in turn as a support for faith 
in the final triumph of good over evil. 
What once had been might surely be 
expected again. 

A long period of struggle lay between 
the Golden Age of mythology and the 
coming day of the world’s final redemp- 
tion. The one thousand years of dark- 
ness which set in with the removal of 
Yima were followed by another thousand 
years of struggle. During this time the 
forces of light made slow headway 
against the powers of darkness. A new 
stage in the struggle is marked by the 
appearing of Zoroaster, who was sent 
by God to bring the divine revelation 
to man, thus giving a mighty impetus 
to the forces of righteousness. His 


* Yasna IX. 4 f., as cited by A. J. Carnoy in The Mythology of All Races, VI, 304. 
? Vendidad II. 21-31, as cited by A. J. Carnoy, op. cit., p. 308. 
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work marks the beginning of the final 
3,000-year period which includes modern 
times and is to close with the cata- 
strophic end of the world, when all evil 
will be annihilated. 

The events connected with the final 
triumph of God were extensively elab- 
orated by Persian fancy. Shortly be- 
fore the end, the world will suffer 
great distress, as the Satanic powers 


. make a last gigantic effort at self- 


assertion. Demonic hordes will come 
from the east and from the west, the 
people will be corrupted through the 
worship of idols, friends and relatives 
will become estranged from one another, 
and a large part of the nation will 
perish. All nature will be shaken by 
the shock of battle between the good 
spirits and the demons of darkness. 
Temporarily the latter are so powerful 
that they fill the earth with indescrib- 
able sufferings. Pestilences break out 
everywhere, nature ceases to be produc- 
tive, rains no longer water the earth, 
men die of hunger, the brightness of 
the sun diminishes, the days become 
shorter, the years pass more rapidly, 
and the black night of Satanic darkness 
threatens to engulf the universe. 

The terrible conditions of the last 
times are finally relieved by the appear- 
ance of a savior, Shoshans (Shaoshy- 
ant), who was born in a miraculous 
manner from Zoroaster’s seed, which 
had been carefully preserved through 
the centuries by the angels. With the 
advent of Shoshans and his companions 
the resurrection of the dead takes place. 
Throughout the centuries the spirits of 
the departed had taken up their abode 
in heaven or in hell, according to their 
deserts, but now they are reunited with 


their former bodies. The bones, the 
blood, the hair, and the vital force, 
which had been intrusted to the keeping 
of earth, water, plants, and fire, respec- 
tively, are restored, and each person 
rises in the place where his death had 
occurred. With the resurrection the 
power of death is completely broken. 
Those who were still alive when the 
savior appeared also share in this vic- 
tory over decay and corruption. Each 
one partakes of the heavenly food of 
immortality, and never again will the 
spirit be separated from the body. All 
peoples are taught a common language, 
and with one voice they celebrate their 
triumph by rendering songs of praise 
to God and to the archangels. 

_ Before the state of final blessedness is 
attained, judgment must be executed 
upon sinners, the powers of Satan must 
be completely crushed, and the world 
must undergo a process of purification 
and renewal. After the resurrection 
all men meet in a common assembly, but 
the contrast in appearance between the 
righteous and the wicked is as sharp as 
that between black and white sheep in 
the same flock. The good and evil 
deeds of each are made clearly manifest 
in the presence of the entire company, 
whereupon remorse and shame overtake 
the wicked while the righteous rejoice 
in their own good fortune. Then comes 
the separation when sinners are com- 
mitted to hell for three days of torment, 
their terrible punishments being intensi- 
fied by a clear vision of the sumptuous 
blessings enjoyed in the meantime by 
the righteous. After judgment the 
whole world, hell included, is purified 
by a baptism of fire, which causes the 
mountains to pour forth streams of 
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molten metal. This cleansing flood 
sweeps over all the earth, leveling hills 
and mountains and purging evil out of 
sinners, while to the righteous it is as 
pleasant as a bath of warm milk. Above 
the earth good and evil spirits fight out 
their final battle resulting in the com- 
plete rout of Satan and his allies. His 
power is forever destroyed, he himself is 
driven back to the lowest pit of darkness 
whence he originally came, and the 
regions of hell, now purified by the bath 
of molten metal, become a part of the 
new heaven and the new earth which 
are to endure eternally. Thus the cur- 
tain falls upon the last act of the great 
world-drama. 

It is not surprising that the Persians 
were extremely sensitive to the presence 
of evil forces in their world, or that they 
looked to the Deity for a miraculous 
deliverance from their woes. Their very 
environment impressed upon them the 
seriousness of the conflict, as well as the 
seeming futility of their own efforts to 
secure a permanent victory. Nature 
was far from kindly in the Iranian 
territory. Men suffered from violent 
extremes of temperature, the produc- 
tivity of the fields was often threatened 
by droughts, to overcome the natural 
sterility of the soil was a difficult task, 
beasts of prey frequently endangered 
the flocks of the herdsman, and robbers 
found easy shelter in desert places or in 
the fastnesses of the mountains. Per- 
sian national history is also marked by 
an almost perpetual struggle, not only 
with less formidable foes from the 
neighboring steppes, but with such 
world-powers as Assyria, Macedonia, 
Rome, and Islam. The preservation of 
both individual and national life in- 


volved a constant conflict with opposing 
powers. Like many other peoples, the 
Persians looked to religion for the hope of 
ultimate escape from their strenuous 
surroundings, and mythology offered 
them the fantastic picture of a cata- 
strophic end of the world. Their most 
famous religious teacher, Zoroaster, had 
championed this teaching, and appar- 
ently he had believed that the catas- 
trophe was already imminent in his day, 
in the seventh century B.c. But sub- 
sequent speculation preserved the sanc- 
tity of the hope by pushing it well 
forward into the future, in order that 
history might not deny its validity, and 
assurance was made doubly strong by 
asserting that this great expectation was 
no mere creation of human fancy, but 
a truth which had been divinely revealed. 


Among Greeks and Romans the ex- 
periences of life were so varied that the 
hope of a final triumph over present ills 
was expressed in several different ways. 
Fierce struggle was thought to have 
marked the course of the world’s history 
from the very outset. At an early date 
stories were current describing the 
world’s progress from the days of prime- 
val chaos down to historical times, and 
all of these legends portray a constant 
conflict between hostile forces. From 
heaven and earth spring the Titans— 
gigantic personifications of the elemental 
forces of nature. Many a fierce battle 
has to be fought ere these elemental 
powers can be brought under the control 
necessary to an orderly status of civi- 
lized society. But at last Kronos, the 
mightiest of the Titans, is overthrown 
by his son Zeus, who henceforth is 
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revered as father of gods and men and 
ruler of the universe. Thus the primal 
forces of nature battle with one another 
until order emerges from chaos. 

Greek mythology pictured the career 
of man in prehistoric times as one long 
conflict in which evil grew constantly 
stronger while man’s condition became 
correspondingly less happy. In Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, composed in the latter 
part of the eighth century B.c., these 
views find clear expression. The situa- 
tion represented is a very human one. 
Hesiod and his brother Perses having 
agreed upon a division of their patri- 
mony, Perses quickly spends his portion 
in fast living while Hesiod retains the 
homestead and prospers by cultivating 
the soil. After dissipating his portion 
of the inheritance, Perses seeks to recruit 
his fortunes by means of litigation. He 
brings suit against his brother on the 
ground that the original distribution 
had not been just, and by bribing the 
judges he secures possession of the 
property. Hesiod appeals to his brother 
to forsake the lawcourts and submit 
to the righteous judgments of Zeus. 
Guided by this practical motive, the 
poet gathers up a number of popular 
tales to point the moral that industry 
and justice are the chief virtues to be 
cherished in these degenerate times. 

Hesiod is firmly convinced that the 
present world is full of evil. There is 
abroad in the land a spirit of strife which 
stirs up discord between brothers and 


- engenders fearful wars. Both by day 


and by night unnumbered ills move 
silently and unseen among us mortals, 
striking down their victims at will. 
Because of their presence the earth is 
slow in yielding its increase, they pre- 
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pare destructive insects or blighting 
scourges for the growing crops, they 
cause all manner of diseases which rack 
and consume the human frame, and 
they have brought upon men the curse 
of death. The situation seems all the 
more hopeless since it is a direct result 
of the effort made by Prometheus (Fore- 
thought), the would-be friend of man, to 
advance the status of mortals by teach- 
ing them the use of fire. But man must 
learn that his only hope—if he may hope 
at all—lies in absolute submission to the 
arbitrary will of the gods and not in any 
attainments to be reached by human 
effort. From this point of view the 
progress of human development is down- 
ward rather than upward. 

The gradual deterioration of mankind 
is taught again in Hesiod’s description 
of the successive ages. At first the 
Olympian gods created a race of men 
free from all ills who lived many years 
without growing old, and who died at 
last as if merely overcome by sleep. 
During this Golden Age earth bore all 
good things spontaneously, and all men 
were rich both in material blessings and 
in divine favors. When this age was 
brought to a close by the will of Zeus, 
its men became kindly ministering spirits 
which veil themselves in shrouds of mist 
and move everywhere over the earth to 
direct or to succor mortals through- 
out all subsequent ages. Next comes 
the Silver Age, far inferior to the Age of 
Gold, but still a time of partial happi- 
ness. Ultimately the men of this time 
fall under the wrath of Zeus because they 
neglect the worship of the gods, but being 
a race of silver they receive a secondary 
position of honor beneath the earth and 
are known henceforth as “blessed ones.” 
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The third age is that of Bronze, when 
men learn war and give themselves over 
to terrible strife, but presently they are 
dragged down ingloriously to Hades. 
The Age of Iron—which Hesiod regards 
as the present age—is most wretched of 
all. Now there is no respite from toil, 
no release from care. This state of 
affairs will endure until the time arrives 
for this age to end, for Zeus has also 
determined a day for the final destruction 
of the Age of Iron. 

What will follow the Iron Age? Will 
the original cycle then repeat itself, 
bringing in the Age of Gold once more? 
Although the poet does not essay the 
réle of prophet, yet he expresses a wish 
that his birth had been delayed until the 
cruel Age of Iron had passed. Appar- 
ently he dares to hope—perhaps even 
to believe—that the best is yet to be. 

Greek mythology contains another 
legend that is instructive in the present 
connection. In the distant past man 
had been so strongly prone to wickedness 
that Zeus determined to devastate the 
earth with a flood. The destruction was 
' complete, the righteous Deukalion and 
his wife alone escaping from the calamity. 
Instructed by an oracle, they cast be- 
hind them stones from which human 
beings spring; the earth itself produces 
plants and animals; and a new age 
arises when man is given a fresh oppor- 
tunity to prove his mettle in the struggle 
against evil. Yet, on the whole, the 
course of development moves downward, 
notwithstanding temporary advances in 
civilization which are made possible by 
the assistance of heroes and demigods. 
These helpers of mortals give aid in 
founding cities, teach men to cultivate 

* Plutarch Sertorius 8 f. 


the soil, communicate to them useful 
discoveries and inventions, inspire them 
to worthy attainments in poetry or song, 
and instruct them in the proper observ- 
ances of religion. But even these ac- 
complishments were not sufficient to 
persuade the Greek myth-maker that 
the present was not a degenerate age. 
He ceased not to look backward with 
longing eyes to the Golden Age of the 
past, or to entertain a faltering hope 
that those ideal days might return. 
The past Golden Age was not the 
only model for future hopes; the mythi- 
cal fate of heroes served a similar pur- 
pose. Such of these ancient worthies 
as had not been rewarded with a posi- 
tion among the gods were thought to be 


leading a delightful existence in the isles 


of the blest at the confines of the world. 
There they dwelt under the rule of 
Kronos, who had formerly held sway in 
heaven when the first Golden Age was 
upon earth. Now the blessed heroes 
enjoyed a partial return of primitive 
bliss, for three times yearly the fertile 
soil of the Elysian fields produced spon- 
taneously its honey-sweet fruits. To- 
ward these delightful regions present 
mortals often cast covetous eyes. Some- 
times a warrior weary of strife was 
tempted to forsake the conflict and to 
sail westward in search of this earthly 
paradise, which legend located on certain 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean a thousand 
miles or so from the African coast.‘ In 
Roman times Horace? makes bold to 
suggest that men take this Elysian king- 
dom of heaven by force. He bemoans 
the sad condition of mortals in the 
present Age of Iron and bids them for- 
sake its wretchedness, turning their eyes 


2 Epodes 16. 
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toward those smiling isles of refuge where 
the earth yields her increase without the 
plowman’s care. It is quite possible, 
however, that Horace is not advising 
his contemporaries to emigrate to the 
Islands of the Atlantic, but is meta- 
phorically referring to Rome itself, now 
under the rule of Augustus, who is hailed 
by his admirers as the restorer of the 
Golden Age. At this time some Romans 
really believed that the millennium had 
dawned. 


VI 


Greek mythology was freely appro- 
priated by the Romans, who in some 
respects took the problem of the world’s 
evil more seriously than did the Greeks. 
While Roman writers were busy ex- 
pounding Greek myths for Latin readers, 
the Roman statesman, with his remark- 
able aptitude for practical efficiency, 
undertook the task of making the bless- 
ings of the Golden Age a reality for his 
own day and generation. Roman politi- 
cal philosophy of the first century B.c. 
adopted the notion of successive cycles 
in historical evolution and saw in con- 
temporary events evidences of the pass- 
ing of a decadent age and the dawn of 
a new order. The closing years of the 
Republic had been a period of much 
distress which made men peculiarly con- 
scious of life’s ills and prompted strong 
desires for deliverance. Poets called 
to memory the golden days of fabulous 
happiness- when Kronos had ruled and 
wars were unknown, while at present 
under the dominion of Zeus there was 
no end of war and slaughter. Craze for 

t Tibullus i. 3. 

2 Horace Epodes 7. 

3 Plutarch Sulla 7. 


war was said to rest like a curse upon 
Rome, doomed by fate thus to bring 
ultimate destruction upon herself.2 As 
early as the year 88 B.c., in connection 
with the terrible civil war for which 
Sulla was held chiefly responsible, pre- 
monitory signs had been observed which 
were alleged to indicate the coming of a 
new age. It was reported that one day 
out of a clear sky a trumpet had sounded 
mournful and terrible, presaging the 
advent of internal conflicts which were 
to bring more distress upon Rome than 
she had formerly suffered from all her 
enemies.’ Again, at Julius Caesar’s 
funeral the alleged appearance of a 
wonderful star in broad daylight was 
taken to indicate the exit of one age 
and the dawn of a new era.‘ 

During the period of reconstruction 
following the death of Julius Caesar and 
the gradual rise of Octavian to a posi- 
tion of supreme power throughout the 
whole Roman 4world, Virgil ventured to 
prophesy. He was not unmindful of 
the ills to which humanity was heir, nor 
did he ignore the trying experiences of 
the times; yet in spite of all these 
calamities he was distinctly optimistic. 
To be sure, he recognized that the 
husbandman often found his efforts 
thwarted by wild beasts, by robbers, or 
by floods, but in struggling against these 
enemies man acquired much greater skill 
than would otherwise have been possible. 
In fact, Zeus himself had let loose these 
hostile forces for the very purpose of 
encouraging humanity toward higher 
attainments.’ But in all his striving 
man remembered that once upon a time 


4 Servius on Virgil Ecl. iv. 46. 
5 Georg. i. 121 ff. 
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there had been no pests, the very choicest 
products of nature had grown spon- 
taneously in great abundance, and now 
the former Age of Gold was about to re- 
turn. 
Virgil based his hope upon observa- 
tion and revelation. The hope of world- 
renewal had been suggested both by 
legends regarding ideal times in the past 
and by the notion of cycles in the revolu- 
tion of the ages. The troubles of the 
time provided a fitting occasion for the 
introduction of a new order, while desire 
and expectancy made it easier to per- 
ceive premonitory signs of coming 
events. In addition to these immediate 
incentives, the Sibylline books—the 
“bible” of Roman religion—had also 
revealed the approach of a new era. 
Under the inspiration of all these author- 
ities Virgil uttered his famous prophecy 
of the impending Roman “ millennium”: 


The last age prophesied by the Sibyl is 
come and the great series of ages begins 
anew. Justice now returns, Saturn reigns 
once more, and a new progeny is sent down 
from high heaven. O chaste Lucina, be 
thou propitious to the infant boy under 
whom first the iron age shall cease and the 
golden age over all the world arise. Now 
thine own Apollo reigns. While thou too, 
Pollio, while thou art consul, this glory 
of our age shall dawn and the great months 
begin to roll. Under thy rule all vestiges 
of our guilt shall disappear, releasing the 
earth from fear forever. He [the new-born 
child] shall partake of the life of the gods, 
he shall see heroes mingling with gods, and 
be seen by them, and he shall bring peace 
to the world, ruling it with his father’s 
might. On thee, O child, the earth, as her 
first offerings, shall pour forth everywhere 
without culture creeping ivy with lady’s 
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glove, and Egyptian beans with smiling 
acanthus intermixed. The goats of them- 
selves shall convey homeward their udders 
distended with milk, nor shall the herds 
dread monstrous lions. Thy very cradle 
shall blossom with attractive flowers. The 
serpent shall perish and the secret-poison 
plant shall disappear; the Assyrian balm 
shall grow in every field. But as soon as 
thou shalt be able to read the praises of 
heroes and the achievements of thy sire, 
and to know what virtue is, the field shall 
by degrees grow yellow with ripening corn, 
blushing grapes shall hang on the rude 
brambles, and hard oaks shall drip with 
dewy honey... .. Dear offspring of the 
gods, mighty seed of Jove, enter thy great 
heritage, for the time is now at hand. See 
how the world’s massive dome bows before 
thee—earth and oceans and the vault of 
heaven. See how all things rejoice at the 
approach of this age. Oh, that my last 
stage of life may continue so long and so 
much breath be given me as shall suffice to 
sing thy deeds! 

This politico-religious faith of the 
Romans was still further strengthened by 
the success of Augustus in establishing 
order throughout the Empire. When 
Virgil had delivered his messianic proph- 
ecy in the year 40 B.c., he did not specifi- 
cally name the divine child who was 
to prove himself savior of the world. 
But later, when composing the sixth 
book of the Aeneid, the poet was able 
to point to Augustus as the promised 
deliverer who is “to establish again the 
Golden Age in Latium, through those 
lands where Saturn reigned of old.’ 

Faith in the saving mission of Augus- 
tus is not the peculiar possession of the 
literary men of the Imperial court; it 
is also a widespread belief among the 
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populace, particularly in the eastern 
portion of the Empire. In these regions 
it had been customary for centuries to 
regard a beneficent prince as a saving 
minister of Deity. In Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt powerful 
generals and other potentates had often 
been hailed as deliverers from ill, and the 
blessings which their rule conferred upon 
their subjects were esteemed as divine 
gifts. But at no period in the mem- 
ory of man had the stability of life in the 
Mediterranean world been more secure 
than under the kindly rule of Augustus. 
These new conditions, in contrast with 
the wretchedness of the preceding period, 
led naturally to most extravagant praise 
of the emperor. Surely his advent had 
brought an end to the Age of Iron, and 
now the process of world-renewal had 
begun. Accordingly Augustus’ subjects 
inscribed memorials to him in which 
they expressed a belief that Providence 
had now fulfilled all the prayers of man- 
kind, “for earth and sea have peace; 
cities flourish well governed, harmonious, 
and prosperous; the course of all good 
things has reached a climax, and all 
mankind has been filled with good hopes 
for the future and good cheer for the 
present.” 

The final revelation of divine favor 
for mortals had now been granted in the 
person and work of Augustus, whom 
Providence “filled with virtue for the 
benefit of mankind, sending him to be a 
savior for us as well as for our descend- 
ants, bringing all wars to an end, and 
setting up all things in order.” By his 
coming he has not only fulfilled all past 
hopes and excelled all previous bene- 
factors, but he has left to future genera- 


tions no possibility of surpassing him. 


In short, when he was born the dawn 
of the Golden Age began. Such was the 
popular faith of many of Augustus’ sub- 
jects. 
VII 

While mythological fancy and political 
theory were making their contributions 
toward the shaping of Graeco-Roman 
“millennial” hopes, the more distinctly 
religious movements of the time 
were also exerting a distinct influence 
upon the future hopes of the masses. 
Most important of all were the so-called 
mystery-cults, which had become gen- 
erally known about the Mediterranean 


before the beginning of the Christian . 


era. The tendency of these religions 
was to turn men’s minds away from the 
notion of world-salvation and to center 
attention upon the salvation of the indi- 
vidual. Yet the myths and rites of 
these cults reflected the idea of a mighty 
conflict in this world. Moreover, the 
conflict was thought to affect, not only 
the present welfare of man, but also the 
fate of his immortal soul. Each cult 
offered its devotees the hope of an ulti- 
mate victory over the world’s hostile 
powers. The myths described how 
legendary divinities had warded off 
from mankind the terrors of winter, 
having procured, by means of their own 
descent to the lower world, power to 
revive the life of nature in the spring- 
time and bless mortals with an abun- 
dance of summer fruits. In historical 
times these material blessings were used 
to symbolize a victory for the souls of 
deceased mortals. As the divine hero 
of the cult had descended to the nether 
regions and returned triumphant, so the 
soul of his worshipper would be liberated 
from the shades below and transported 
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to regions of eternal blessedness. Al- 
though belief in individual immortality 
offers escape from, rather than a solu- 
tion of, the present world’s ills, yet the 
picture of future blessedness described 
in the mysteries provided suggestive 
imagery for those who wished to portray 
the glories of a returning Golden Age 
upon earth. 

The Graeco-Roman philosophers also 
struggled with the problem of the world’s 
evil and proposed solutions for its re- 
moval. The ideal republic proposed by 
Plato was to be a utopia of man’s own 
making, but popular notions influenced 
very perceptibly the details of the 
scheme. This new model society was 
really a replica of the Golden Age of 
mythology with the more fanciful 
features and the primary activities of 
the gods omitted. But Plato’s state 
was not to endure forever; it also was 
subject to the universal law of change 
and decay. First came the world-year 
during which humanity was upon the 
ascent, this development culminating 
in the realization of the ideal social order 
which Plato’s imagination reared for 
itself. Then another world-year sets in 
marked by a gradual process of decline. 
These two alternating ages will follow 
one another as long as the universe 
endures, each part of each cycle reap- 
pearing at its appointed time. Since 
the human body and the immortal soul 
are items in the process, man may ever 
rest assured that some day in the more 
or less distant future the Golden Age 
will return, when all souls and all bodies 
will be temporarily reunited under per- 
fectly ideal conditions. 

In the case of Epicureanism its rigid 
materialism and its emphatic denial 


that the gods concerned themselves at 
all with the present world left room for 
human activity only in combating the 
ills to which flesh is heir. The Epi- 
cureans neither permitted themselves 
to follow mythological fancies nor did 
they indulge in idealistic flights of 
imagination, after the Platonic fashion. 
They scorned the popular belief that 
the history of mankind had been one 
long process of degeneration; on the 
contrary, they pictured it as a gradual 
rise in the arts of civilization. This 
process produced its pains and its 
pleasures, but the latter would pre- 
dominate if man would only learn to 
live each day wisely and well, eliminat- 
ing from his mind all traditional religious 
notions. The greatest curse on mortals 
was their inherited fear of the gods and 
their dread of death, both notions being 
wholly erroneous according to Epicurean 
teaching. Since the soul did not survive 
the body, death was not to be feared, 
and since the gods had absolutely no 
part in the affairs of man, present evils 
belonged to the strictly human sphere. 
Under these circumstances conditions 
could be bettered only through the 
activity of better men in the present 
age. 

The most influential school of philos- 
ophy in the early Roman Empire was 
that of the Stoics. Their ideas regard- 
ing the present world-struggle and its 
outcome are composite in character. 
Stoicism retained the traditional pic- 
ture of an ideal past when mankind 
lived free from care and pleasing to God. 
Man’s fall from this ideal state is 
ascribed to his own acts. At first he 
remained close to nature and was a tiller 
of the soil; he was an utter stranger to 
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city life with its greed for gain and the 
consequent strife arising between men 
and nations. Ascent in civilization so 
called had really meant decline in happi- 
ness and morals. When the first sword 
was forged and the first ship built, man 
started upon that downward course 
which ultimately plunged him into wars, 
led him to undertake perilous journeys 
upon the sea, and engendered every form 
of jealousy, hatred, passion, and vice. 

The only way of escape from the evils 
of modern decadent times was said to be 
a return to the simple life of nature. 
The Stoic preacher strenuously urged 
his contemporaries to apply this panacea 
for the healing of their own personal ills. 
They were personally responsible for 
the outcome of this effort, but the suc- 
cess of the struggle was partially guar- 
anteed by the presence in their lives 
of a divine power—an inherent spark 
of deity—which God had placed in every 
man’s breast at birth. The hope of 
humanity lay in living true to the 
inward light. This ideal, if pursued, 
would result in the suppression of present 
evil, the purification of the world, and a 
life of ideal happiness. 

If this program could have been 
carried out, man might have been able 
to inaugurate his own “millennium.” 
But the Stoic did not really believe that 
this ideal was capable of full realization 
under present conditions. The goal 
was not to be reached by an evolutionary 
process slowly leading back to primitive 
ideal conditions; on the contrary, it was 
to be attained by means of a cosmic 
catastrophe which would resolve the 
present world into its primal constituent 
elements, from which there would arise 
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a new world where the Age of Gold would 
be restored. 

Since Stoic teachers adopted the 
theory of cosmic cycles, their new world 
would not retain its perfection eternally. 
The same forces of deterioration that 
had wrought havoc in the past would 
again appear. Although everything had 
been newly created in innocence in order 
that no remnant might be left to tutor 
men in vice, yet the new race would soon 
decline. As Seneca dolefully remarks, 
vice quickly creeps in, while virtue is 
difficult to find; she needs a ruler and a 
guide, but vice can be acquired without 
atutor.'. Hence Stoic philosophy offered 
at best only a temporary release from 
evil—a_ release to be partially at- 
tained by the individual through his 
own efforts in living true to nature, 
and to be exhibited from time to time 
in the eternal cosmic process which peri- 
odically brought about world-dissolution 
and world-renewal. 

Our survey of gentile efforts at solv- 
ing the problem of the world’s destiny 
and man’s relation to the ills of life 
shows how generally the ancients de- 
preciated the significance of their own 
times. There is a prevalent tendency 
to trust almost exclusively in special 
supernatural intervention for the hope 
of deliverance from evil. Even when 
the hope seems on the point of realiza- 
tion under some beneficent ruler, he is 
given supernatural credentials as a 
means of guaranteeing his validity. 
Where direct supernatural aid is re- 
jected, reliance is placed upon the arbi- 
trary workings of a superior cosmic 
process, and thus the significance of the 
human struggle is virtually denied. 
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REV. U. M. McGUIRE 
Bicknell, Indiana 


When a pastor looks for a basis of religious faith, his interest is not academic, but 
practical. He is out to help his parishioners to a realiliving faith. It is this which 
gives interest to the present article. It is the result of the thinking engendered by ac- 


tual pastoral experience. 


_ Religion, like education and social 
sciéhce, must be grounded finally in 
the facts of experimental pitied | 
The voucher of certainty, the gro 
of authority, and the first principles 
of organization for the whole body of 
Christian doctrine lie in the normal 
reactions of the soul. That the prin- 
ciple here proposed is true is indicated 
by the mind’s own functioning, by the 
nature of religion, by the method of 
Jesus, by the genetic process of the 
Bible, by the appeal of the hortatory 
evangelists, by the common implica- 
tion of the contending schools of tradi- 
tional theology, and by the evidential 
and constructive value of the principle 

| A normal act of the human mind is a 
first fact in human knowledge. It is the 
only means by which existence of any 
kind can express itself in the field of 
human consciousness. The soul shows, 
by what it does, what the universe 
is. Its constitution reflects the con- 
stitution of the scheme of being in, 
through, and from which it emerges. 
The self-affirmation of consciousness 
can never be superseded in authority 
and certainty by any argument about 
objective being or by considerations 


“T am” of the human personality is 
the only avenue through which the 
“T Am” of the Infinite can become an 
actual revelation to that personality. / 
Those religious indexes which lie in the 
mind’s own normal action are the 
initial and final revelation of God to 
human consciousness. In the nature 
of the case the Bible, the reason, and 
the church, so far as they are agencies 
of revelation at all, are simply tools 
for teaching. 

hes religious movement of the mind, 
no matter what various factors and 
phases may enter into it, has at least 
one constant and fundamental element, 
namely, a longing for the best life, 
around which all of the religious reac- 
tions cluster and from which they 
derive their value. /This longing is 
the generic and génetic religious act; 
and, however religion may be otherwise 
properly defined, it is always essentially 
the pursuit of the best life, and it is 
properly and with scientific exactness 
so defined. Whenever this longing at- 
tains its utmost depth and dominating 
power in the soul, it spontaneously 
expands into the longings for self- 
perfection and self-perpetuation and 
for the best life for all of the human 


based upon any external fact. The race. It turns naturally into universal 
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love and is ready to worship and to 
serve a God made in its own image. 
In its larger development, therefore, 
religion is a passionately loving self- 
devotion to the best life for all. 

Faith is the credit which we naturally 
give to all of the psychic reactions 
which seem to us to be normal — that 
is, organically true to the longing for the 
best life.” It is integral in all conscious 
vital impulses and in all instinctive 
tendencies of the human race. {Wishes 
are the wings of faith; and the wish is, 
indeed and rightly, father to the thought. 
Specifically we learn by experience that 
circumstances modify the usefulness 
and rightfulness of various acts to 
’ which we are inwardly impelled; and so 
we iearn to select and to choose among 
wished but conflicting courses of action. 
The longing for the best life is the 
standard by which we justify our 
choices to ourselves. Faith refuses to 
credit morally any choice not so justi- 
fied. We blame ourselves morally when 
we are conscious that we chose contrary 
to what we knew to be in harmony with 
the best life. } We cannot believe in 
such choices. Faith not only affirms 
the validity of the longing for the best 
life in its primary form of self-concern, 
but it equally validates religion in its 
larger and social concern for all human- 
ity. I think that the whole experience 
of the human race may challenge a 
single case of a person in whom the 
longing for the best life was healthy 
and dominant as a motive, and who 
was at the same time faithless, selfish, 
satisfied with imperfect and temporary 
living, without an instinctive tendency 
to universal kindness, unconcerned 
about the welfare of others, in doubt 


about the worth of the life so longed for 
or disinclined to attempt its achieve- 
ment. All forms of faith, so far as 
they are genuine, are grounded in this 
original and vital faith in the best life 
and grow out of it; and this faith in the 
validity of the soul’s own reactions is 
of the essence of true religion and is 
ineradicable from the mind of the 
human race. It is the soul’s own testi- 
mony to its own religious competency, 
and its own definition of religion in 
terms, not of speech, but of its own 
psychic reaction. 


I 

‘In harmony with this view the 
method of Jesus exhibits a striking 
absence of metaphysical argument and 
of appeal to historical or institutional 
authority. While he employed sound 
reasoning, recognized the connection 
of his work with the religious past, 
honored the sacred records of his 
people, and followed respectfully the 
institutional forms of his nation, he 
nowhere admitted that the validity of 
his teaching depended upon any of 
these things. His basic appeal was 


directed to the instinctive reactions of © 


the soul, to the simple responses of the 
child mind, to the common sense of 
the common people, to the primary 
longing for the best life, and to the 
primary and vital faith in that life, 
with all of the implications of such an 


appeal. 
“the of the Bible and the 


process by which it came into being 


are also significant ‘of the principle 
herein advanced. From the beginning 
to the end of the book there is no 
argument to prove the existence of 
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God, nor any effort to show that the 
book as such is of divine authority. 
On the contrary, every writer who had 
part in the making of it during the 
long centuries while it was growing 
into a finished expression of the reli- 
gious experience of a great historic 
people seems to have thought that the 
message itself was so worthful as to 
need no other enforcement than its 
obvious worth. | Questions of canonicity, 
inspiration, and formal authority are 
not argued in the Bible itself. They 
are afterthoughts of theology. Its con- 
stant assumption is that no person of 
common sense who is honestly seeking 
the best life can fail to hear the call 
of God in the message it bears. It 
regards itself as its own all-sufficient 
appeal to moral and religious common 
sense. It carries the air of one con- 
sciously revealing the self-evident. It 
trusts the primary functions of the soul. 

A remarkable, unintentional, and 
quite naive confirmation of the view 
here presented is found in a study of 
the method of the hortatory evangelists. 
A common characteristic of their class 
is a fondness for proclaiming their 
stalwart adherence to traditional creeds. 
“The old religion is good enough” 
for them. They vaunt themselves as 
the special conservators of orthodoxy, the 
hangmen of the higher critics, and the 
detectives of heresy among the pastors. 
They announce the existence of a great 
religious controversy in which they 
stand as the champions of the truth 
against an apostate ministry. If such 
a conflict exists, then the task of the 
evangelist is one that calls for careful, 
exact, ample, scientific, and logical 
argument, drawn from a wide range” 


of historical and philosophical material 
and so presented as to carry to the 
people a rational, certain, satisfying, and 
saving objective knowledge of truth 
of the things asserted by him. Does 
he present such an argument? Not he. 
It would be too dry. It would kill 
the meetings. He is not sufficiently 
master of either the matter or the 
method of such an argument. What 
then? Our Don Quixote of orthodoxy 
drops the argument at the point where it 
is most vital, fixes his hortatory lance in 
rest, and rides to the charge in the name 
of “heartfelt religion.” That is, he ap- 
peals to the religious instinct, to the 
reactions of child psychology, to the 
simple and direct perceptions and im- 
pulses of the best life which lie in the 
field of common sense. The creedal 
argument is lost in the spiritual appeal 


"and is never recovered. By this appeal 


people are truly saved, most of whom 
never in all their lives find out whether 
the form of doctrine which he preached 
is true or not. They are saved through 
the awakening of their passionate long- 
ing for the best life and through the 
group of reactions that accompany such 
a longing. His own method of appeal 
exposes the shallowness of his theological 
bravado and is a demonstration, by a 
resistless argument ad hominem, of the 
principle that religion is fundamentally 
a matter of psychology rather than of 
history, form, or dogma; not logic, 
but life; not grammar, but grace. 

This principle is further evinced by 
the fact that it supplies the ground of 
authority in common for the contending 
schools of theology and the ultimate 
terms of mediation among them. Every 
dispute among them refers itself back 
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to the question: How do you know? 
But this is simply another form of the 
question: How does the mind naturally 
act? It is a question of psychology. 
Consequently for their ultimate prem- 
ises they refer their dispute back to 
the constitution of the human mind 
and find therein their common ground 
of authority. Much of their conten- 
tion is due to a failure on their part 
to accept frankly the testimony of ‘their 
own common experience. If they would 
do so, they would find therein a large 
common ground of theology, would 
restrain a tendency to dogmatism, 
would become more tolerant toward 
variations in definition, and would be 
able to consider each other’s faith 
sympathetically without the fear of 
being damned for the sins of reasona- 
bleness and good-will. The neglected 
premise of psychic experience is the 
real principle of mediation in their 
disputes. Before the light which light- 
ens every man, if they will only take 
pains to let it shine in common both in 
their hearts and upon the topics of 
their controversies, they will find their 
sectarian slogans becoming far less 
potent as rallying-cries; their disagree- 
ments and antipathies will seem less 
vital; they will acquire magnanimity 
and tolerance and will be far on the 
way toward general agreement. When 
we build our creed upon the soul as we 
now build our curriculum upon it, 
the religious fellowship of the churches 
will become as free as académic fellow- 
ship has come to be. 


II 


IM What is the constructive value of 
a truly scientific psychology for the 


purpose of forming a system of Chris- 
tian doctrine and evidences? When 
we begin to organize our creed upon the 
vital impulse as it exhibits itself in 
the forms of a longing for the best life, 
of faith in that life, and of a final self- 
determination toward that life, does 
the resultant projection of doctrine 
exhibit a larger measure of richness, 
certainty, freedom, and sanctity than 
do creeds built upon the assumptions 
of traditional revelation, of philosophical 


. theory, or of ecclesiastical authority? — 


Test it upon a few of the vital points 
of religious doctrine, and thus ascertain 
by experiment how it works as a basis 
of doctrinal statement and evidence. 
(For instance, the Goal of —béing 
toward which the longing for the best 


life impels us, the What-We-Want-to- , 


Be, the eternal and perfect Self, is 
God. So far as the best life becomes a 
reality-in our experience, so does God. 
Whenever the spirit of the best life 
awakens in us in the form of longings 
for perfect and everlasting selfhood and 
for universal welfare, we have found. 
God within ourselves, indwelling, un- 
named, unobjectified, undefined, but 
simply sensed as the Spirit of . lif 

But in practice these longings ot 
be separated from the world of ideas; 
and, when we begin to idealize, ob- 
jectify, and name that Being which in 
vital terms we sense as the best life, 


- a great variety of ideas and names may 


play hide-and-seek in the mind: God, 
Gott, Deus, Dieu, Yahweh, Jove, the 
Almighty, I Am, the Holy Spirit, 
Manitou, the Heart of the World, the 
Eternal Spirit, the Spirit of Christ, 
Love, the Social Spirit, King, Father, 
Mother, Brother, Comrade, Friend; 
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and so on indefinitely we may go, 
naming and defining the infinitely un- 
definable, inexplicable, and inevitable 
Gracious Presence, realized in the midst 
of the quest for the best life. If heart 
and thought be true to the best life, 
let speech be free to name and describe 
the mind’s corresponding ideas of God. 
Syncretism is no sin. All terms which 
express a genuine faith in the best life 
are valid. |Creeds and forms of wor- 
ship born in that faith can hardly miss 
the divine reality, because the soul has 
already embraced, in the sources of 
motive and the determinants of char- 
acter, that life whose only possible 
meaning in the world of ideas is God. 
\Again, who is Christ? He is the 
best human being we can think of, who 


. gives to us the most perfect exhibition 


of the best life, the strongest stimulus 
to the longing for it, and the greatest 


‘help toward its achievement. y There 


is room for all of the metaphysics and 
stories of miracles that may be spun 
about him. But they are incidental, 
while he is our vital concern. Is he 
divine? What do we mean by this 
phrase? Why should we care? And 
why should he not be to us very God? 
If he makes me Christly, he is Christ. 
If he makes me godly, he is God. What- 
ever else the world’s Christ may be, in 
his contact with the soul he is the Spirit 
of the best life, universal Love incarnate 
in man, Good-Will serving and saving 
to the uttermost.) All out of doors 
belongs to him. “He cannot be fenced 
in with creedal definitions; the 
soul in whom his spirit is regnant may 
ask, think, speak, and express its 
consciousness of him with unfettered 
spontaneity. E is the historic Jesus 


of Nazareth the Christ? Ask your 
soul rather than your priest. What 
appeal does he make to your sense of 
the best life? It is a fact of human 
experience that the story of Jesus 
awakens actual saving reactions in the 
soul. His very name comes to be a 
hitching-point for vital faith. Believing 
in him produces Christian character. 
But are there not other saviors; and 
does not believing in them also make 
people Christly? Try them and see. 
If they work as Jesus does, then he has’ 
associates, but no rivals. All who love, 
serve, and save are his fellows. The 
more perfectly they can effect the 
salvation of men, the less rivalry can 
there be between them and him. He is 
trying to fill the world with people as 
much like himself as possible. Go. to 


the search. If anybody can be found 


who surpasses him in spiritual genuine- — 
ness and power, then in his name I am 
ready to pledge both myself and Jesus 
to follow that surpassing Christ. But 
to me, and as I know him, he is supreme, 
unique, and final. 

(Consider likéWise the Bible. If we 
come to it with the instinct of the best 
life rather than with a _ theological 
syllabus, we shall find it shot through 
with the spirit of Christ. Did inspired 
men produce it? Who knows? And 
what, indeed, does the question mean? 
Is the Bible idyllic, mythical, legend- 
ary, historical, poetical, enigmatic, di- 
dactic, romantic, scientific? Does it 
contain errors? Is there any other 
inspired literature in the world? For 
answers, read and see. Paul’s test is 
pragmatic and final. All literature in- 
spired of God is profitable for the culture 
of the best life; and, conversely, all 
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literature so profitable is inspired of 
God. The vital question concerning 
the Bible is: What kind of people does 
it produce? Does it inspire a longing 
for the best life? Does it tend to 
create Christly character? If so, we 
may care little for questions of criticism; 
and if not, we may care even less. In 
common experience the Bible, when 
read in the spirit of sincere hospitality 
to the truth, does, indeed, show Christ 
to men and is accompanied by a saving 
reaction in their lives. This being true, 
how can we greatly care what theories 
men hold of its origin and interpreta- 
tion? Its divine authority is measured 
precisely by its power to produce saving 
results. 

(The very core of the Kingdom of 
God, of a valid church, and of all valid 
social order is the collective pursuit of 
the best life for all. Society is collect- 
ive psychology. From this point of 
view the church is easily defined as a 
group of Christians joined together 
in the spirit of Christ, by a Christ- 
motived, individual choice, to carry on 
his work; and the Kingdom of God is 
that universal community of mankind 
which the church represents and toward 
which it strives. Thus the church is 
essentially a free democracy, following 
the Christ-enlightened common ‘sense 
of the best life in the people collectively. 
Its democratic spirit tends to co 
municate itself from the church to 
the community as a whole; and the 
stronger it is in the church, the more 
will it assert itself in secular relations as 
a tendency toward political, industrial, 
and educational democracy. The irenic 
principle of mediation between the 
church, on the one hand, and the 


Socialist movement, on the other, is 
their common motive, which is the 
longing for the best life for all. They 
are phases of the same religion; and if 
they come to understand each other, 
they will join hands in enthusiastic 
fellowship. The keys of the Kingdom 
go into the hands of those who have 
Christ in their hearts. 

What of the future life? When we 
come face to face with eternity, as the 
event of death brings us to face it, 
uncertainty and obscurity torture us. 
Shall we live beyond the grave? Shall 
we be happy or miserable there, 
solitary or social? How do I know 
that what the Bible says upon this 
subject is true? These questions come. 
They have a right to come. Until 
sufficiently answered, they will con- 
tinue to come and to stretch forth a 


sinister hand, thrusting hope and peace 


out of the soul. At such a juncture, 
when the soul lifts its last desperate 
cry for something solid upon which to 
stand while its world dies into night, 
will you mock the heart hunger of the 
dying by exhorting them to believe 
stoutly in a vague Perhaps—to die 
trusting in what somebody says, because 
somebody says it, or because it is 
written in a book? Why not rather 
flood their night with the sweetest 
gospel ever revealed to mankind, namely, 
the gospel of the eternal and imperish- 
able worth of the Christ spirit, written 
in the value-sense of the soul itself? 


By every measure of value at its » 


mand the soul instinctively validates 
the life of universal good will as the 
best life for time and eternity. No 
matter how that sense of value came to 
exist, whether by direct and foreseeing 
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creation or by a process of evolution 
which acquires significance as it goes, 
here that sense is, giving imperative 
sanction to the Christ-motived life as 
a finality. No matter in what pictur- 
esque or grotesque forms the imagina- 
tion of men may trick out in detail the 
future prospects of such a life, here, 
below all imagery, remains that value- 
sense, vital, inherent, insistent, enduring, 
the ever-present and immediate fact and 
factor of hope. Its existence in human 
experience is direct and indisputable 
testimony to the truth of the eternal 
expectation which accompanies the 
spirit of Christ in the heart. To deny 
its certainty is to tear all heart and 
meaning out of human experience and 
out of the universe; to throw away all 
of the moral gains of life as a worthless 
heap of garbage; and to substitute for 
that heart and meaning and for those 
moral gains, as the reward for the best 
life, a worthless, unfeeling, inexplicable, 
and universal idiocy. But let the 
Christly choice of the soul mean in its 
expectation what it is always trying to 
mean as a fact in religious experience, 
and the soul that keeps faith with the 
best life here can live in unbroken 
triumph, smile at death, welcome eter- 
nity, and never know final disappoint- 
ment. The tomorrow of the Christ 
life is as certain as its today is valid; 
and the same common _ value-sense 
which today certifies its validity, by 
the same act certifies its expectation 
for tomorrow. Tested by the facts 
of psychology, the hope of eternal 
life in Christ has the full quality of 
scientific knowledge; and the voice 
of science chants in unison with 
all the hymns of hope from the 


simplest carol to the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” 

The doctrinal method indicated in 
these instances can be carried through 
the whole range of the creed. When 
we let the soul tell its own story, taking 
full account of its instinctive tendency 
to sense, affirm, believe, choose, and 
pursue the best life, what a story it 
tells! It interprets the universe by its 
own needs. It believes in the trust- 
worthiness of its own vital and psychic 
reactions. It believes that its hunger 
points to what is real and good and 
achievable. Its God is the Goal of its 
hunger for the best life. Its moral 
law is universal love. To it, sin is 
turning away from the best life. Its 
Christ is the world’s Best Friend. 
To it, salvation is secured by a Christly 
choice of the best life. For it, the 
Kingdom of God is a friendly world, 
a civilization formed by the spirit of 
Christ in the people. Its gospel is 
the free and glad message of the best 
life for all. Its Bible is that literature 
in which the gospel finds true and 
effectual expression. It expects, in the 
pursuit of the best life here, to achieve 
eternal life, with all of the Christly, in 
God. It conserves all of the substance 
and beauty of the historic creeds and 
of the most rigid orthodoxy of the 
present age, while at the same time it 
interprets religion in terms of science 
and of liberty, and adds a richness and 
certitude unknown to a crude tradi- 
tionalism. It makes the old gospel 
impregnable in the field of philosophy 
and invincible in the field of science, as 
it has been hitherto in tradition and 
sentiment. 
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A general consequence of this reas- 
oning is to emphasize the high value 
of the pragmatic test in defining 
and certifying religious teaching. The 
power of human speech to express 
transcendent truth is limited. No man, 
I suppose, ever made a creed that 
satisfied its maker. No thoroughgoing 
thinker ever was satisfied with any 
creed that anybody ever made. Every 
time we discover a new aspect of truth, 
we experience a new apperception; 
our whole scheme of doctrine, while 
preserving all of the gains of truth 
already made, is jostled into a new 
order of thinking to accommodate the 
new gain, and a new form of speech is 
required to express that order of think- 
ing. The revision of creeds is as 
natural and necessary as the vital 
functions. Whether we will or no, 
the application of a scientific psychology 
to the art of creed-making is inevitable. 
All doctrinal method must pass the 
test which is also the basic test of all 
educational method. Both alike must 
be grounded in the normal functioning 
of the human soul, must take full 
account of the normal religious im- 
pulses and tendencies, must work out 
in the direction of the best life for all 
and forever, and must tend toward the 
realization of the most perfect social 


ideal here and now. If the complex 
religious motion of the soul is to be 
allowed the value of a scientific fact, 
then precisely here, in the constitution 
of the human mind itself, is the original, 
fundamental, certain, and final revela- 
tion, out of which grows everything 
valid in religious faith and life; for the 
sake of which all religious expression 
and stimulus exist; to which all religious 
teaching must come for the final test 
of its authority; and by which faith 
in a fatherly God, in a friendly universe, 
in a Christly spirit, in a brotherly com- 
munity, and in an endless and perfect 
life for the individual and for all who 
will, is certified beyond question. The 
whole system of religion, when it is 
based upon the obvious and elementary 
facts of the human mind, is instinctive, 
self-evident, simple, saving, social, 
spiritual, democratic, and Christly. It 
is the religion of love, the religion of the 
people, the religion of unspoiled child- 
hood, the religion of common sense. 
It is the religion of Abraham, of the 


‘Hebrew prophets, of Jesus, of the 


primitive church, and of human sin- 
cerity in every age. It is the religion 
of all true evangelism, of all true science, 
of all true art, and of all healthy social 
order. It is the certain, satisfying, and 
final religion. 
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THE WAR’S CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


REV. ROBERT W. SHAW 
First Baptist Church, Cherryvale, Kansas 


It is impossible to avoid thinking of war. It is just as difficult to avoid thinking 
of religion. What is the church to do in such a moment, mark time or advance, go 
heresy-hunting or minister to man’s deepest needs? Wherein will the power of the 
church lie in the midst of war? That is no simple question, and the answer which is 
here given is one that merits careful consideration. 


In the midst of this, the greatest 
conflict of the ages, we are beginning to 
discover that humanity is being reborn. 
The war is having a sobering effect upon 
the race as a whole. The world is be- 
ginning seriously to consider the effect 
that the war will have upon the social 
institutions. The war is trying many a 
noble institution with centuries of his- 
tory back of it as with a refiner’s fire. 
Whether these institutions will weather 
the stress and storm of these changing 
conditions it is difficult to say. But of 
this we are assured: that when the war 
is over and peace comes we shall find 
ourselves living in a new world, and we 
must be prepared to meet the new and 
changed conditions. 

There is no social institution that is 
feeling so keenly the effects of the war 
as is the church. This is her testing 
time. She is on trial as never before, 
and it is not sufficient for men to turn 
away from the problem with the simple 
assurance “that the gates of Hades will 
not prevail against her.’ While we 
have that assurance in Scripture, there 
is no warrant for believing that she will 
not be forced to face critical times. 
Many are saying that if the church does 
not come out of the war purged and 
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purified the world will turn elsewhere. - 
For the demand is for a church that will 
actually meet and solve the problems of 
life and not merely toy with them. 
The church has been conscious of 
her imperfections and of her lack of re- 
sponse to the needs of the time, but yet 
has hesitated to move out. In fact, it is 
sometimes charged that the church is 
afraid of her own gospel, and that, if she 
dared preach it and endeavored to prac- 
tice it, she would lose many of her so- 
called “respectable adherents.” Some 
are even looking to socialism as the fac- 
tor in establishing a new order based on 
Christ’s teachings of love, good will, for- 
giveness, forgetfulness of self, the salva- 
tion of the world, and the placing of 
discipleship above nationalism. They 
seem to fear that after the war is over 
she will continue to give her attention to 
trivial and petty themes instead of touch- 
ing the big things that affect life in all its 
relations. Some people seem to think 
that only a few scattered groups of pro- 
phetic souls will try to lead the world 
back to the Christ, which they say the 
world and the church have almost lost. 
Whether or not they are correct in their 
conclusions, there seems to be a unanim- 
ity of opinion that the church is in 
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danger of a setback from which it will 
take centuries to recover. 

There seems to be a spirit of hatred 
that is filling the minds of Christians 
and non-Christians alike. The religious 
sense is being dulled, and spiritual per- 
ceptions are being forced into the back- 
ground. It is a solemn time for the 
minister and for the church. We need 
to keep our eyes fixed upon God and to 
hear the gospel of love often. If the 
Christianity of Christians has failed, as 
we are being told, we can be sure that 
the Christianity of Christ will not fail. 
We need to rediscover the essential 
elements of his gospel and apply 
them to life. The church is being 
challenged along several lines by this 
conflict. 

The war is challenging the church to 
change the motive of its appeal to men. 
In the past the religious appeals that 
have come to men have been largely 
selfish. Two rival institutions have 
been appealing to men for their loyalty 
during the past decades. And yet both 
have appealed to the lowest motive in 
man. Both have appealed to his self- 
interest. Socialism as well as Chris- 
tianity has appealed to that motive. 
Socialism has offered to free man from 
the burden of toil and give him a high 
wage or, better still, a part of the profits 
which he has helped produce. Religion 
has appealed to the element of fear in 
man. The supreme motive for being 
religious was to escape eternal punish- 
ment, and the alignment with an insti- 
tution or the submission to a rite simply 
freed man from the responsibilities of 
character-building. Appealing, as these 
institutions did, to the lowest elements 
in man, they got only enthusiasm and 


numbers, but the life was spent in other 
directions. 

Then came the war. It asked for 
men and it got them. But the war did 
not appeal to the element of fear or self- 
ish interest, for it called men to give 
their lives as a supreme sacrifice for a 
noble purpose. It pictured trenches, 
artillery, blood, and death, but it got 
the men just the same. Someone will 
say that men.-are being forced to enlist 
but talk with men upon the street and 
they will tell you that they are ready to 
go when they are needed. The war is 
calling men to stand knee-deep in 
trenches of mud and blood; it is asking 
them to withstand the stifling acids and 
poisonous gases; it is asking them to bare 
their bodies to the hail of shell and fire, 
but it is getting the men, because it is 
appealing, not to their fears or self- 
interests, but to their willingness to sac- 
rifice for a noble purpose. 

The capacity to sacrifice and to 
suffer is the greatest capacity of human 
life. War does not pity man, nor does 
it plead with him, but it calls him and 
relies upon him for the sacrifice and the 
courage. Jesus appealed to the same 
motive in man. Jesus did not pity man, 
nor did he appeal to his fears, but he did 
appeal to the heroic element in him. 
“Take no thought for your life,” he 
said; and, again, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” The appeal of 
Jesus is best seen in Luke 9:51-62. Here 
he shows in the fifty-eighth verse that 
his call takes precedence over earthly 
comforts; in the next verse he shows that 
his call takes precedence over earthly 
relationships; and in the sixty-first verse 
he tells us that his call takes precedence 
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over earthly pleasures. Are not these 
the things that men cling to the longest 
and consider the most seriously when the 
call of Jesus comes to them? They are 
likewise the things that men hold most 
dear, but the things that are gladly given 
up when war calls. Again he says, “He 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it,” and “And every one that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands for my name’s sake shall receive 
a hundredfold and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life.” 

The calls of Jesus seem to be based 
largely upon the elements of heroism 
and sacrifice. In the past the appeals 
have been largely intellectual rather 
than ethical. If people have believed 
some things, they have been admitted 
to fellowship in the church, and the 
church has trusted that their lives were 
harmonized with their profession. Many 
good people whose lives morally have 
been above reproach, and often above 
those of many of the members of the 
church, have been shut out because they 
have questioned or refused to accept 
some doctrine which the clergy and 
membership have thought essential. 
Yet everybody who keeps in touch with 
the affairs of the church knows that a 
very large portion of the membership of 
the churches is made up of respectable 
adherents, and that there is no life in 
their professions. 

The mass of men are longing for a 
faith that will bring them into touch with 
God. The clergy and churches seem to 
speak a strange language which belongs 
to a dead past. There seems to be an 
absence of plain speaking on the faith 
needed for a twentieth-century man. 


They condemn twentieth-century sins 
and offer the remedies of past centuries 
for them. The atheists and agnostics 
speak plainly, and, instead of being met 
with an interpretation that answers 
their questions, their criticisms are 
evaded. Several years ago a prominent 
evangelist holding meetings in our town 
invited questions on any topic. The 
most noted atheist of the town handed 
in this question: “How do you justify 
a God of love and righteousness who 
would advise the children of Israel to 
borrow the gold and silver when they 
knew they were going to leave Egypt ?” 
The answer was blunt and was as follows: 
“T do not have to justify him, for he is 
God, and whatsoever he does is all right.” 
Then he launched into a discourse on the 
narrowness of the individual who would 
ask such a question. But the atheist 
bragged throughout the city that his 
opinions of the church and clergy were 
confirmed. They were afraid of him 
and of any man of intelligence. How 
that evangelist might have led this man 
intelligently to study God’s ways and 
have constructively helped him is evi- 
dent to all. 

Talk with the man on the street or 
in the shop, and he will tell you that he 
has faith in God, but has not united 
with the church because it still clings 
to wornout statements of religion 
which he cannot accept. He would 
like to accept them, but they are so 
repugnant to his intelligence that he 
cannot. 

Now that the war is upon us note the 
themes being discussed in many pulpits: 
“The End of the World,” “Why Doesn’t 
God Stop the War?” “Is Wilhelm the 
Number 666 in Revelation?” “The 
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War as a Punishment for Our Sins.” 
And the sins referred to are often the 
refusal to attend church and attendance 
at the moving-picture theater. What 
men are wanting is an interpretation of 
this great war in terms of life. People 
are seriously thinking these days and are 
trying to reconcile their faith with facts. 
Instead of such topics as these the clergy 
needs to interpret the times in such a 
way as to make reason and passion one. 
Our definitions need to be freed from 
the litter and dust of the past, and the 
appeals must be directed to the life and 
intelligence of the whole man in his 
present circumstances, instead of dealing 
with outgrown and archaic questions. 
I quote from a recent article in the Lon- 
don Times: 

In every age the human mind taints its 
beliefs with its own peculiar follies and ego- 
tisms; and if those beliefs are to live they 
must be continually cleansed by posterity. 
The time of cleansing for the Christian 
theology has been delayed so long that there 
is danger lest the mass of men should think 
it all litter and dust of the past. This dan- 
ger the churches have not understood. 
They have believed that they could stave 
it off by mere adjustment, and by slow, 
reluctant relinquishing of this or that belief, 
as it became impossible. What is needed 
is not a mere adjustment or abandonment, 
but discovery and growth, not diplomacy 
and compromise, but the belief that there 
is a wonderful truth still to be discovered 
and faith in the scent for that truth. The 
problem for the church now is to open itself 
to the rising intelligence of the country, so 
that it may pour in and quicken it; but if 
this is to happen the intelligence of the 
church itself must rise, and it must not be 
content any longer to talk pious non-sense, 
in the hope that it will seem sense because 
it is pious. 


Will not the men who have been up 
against the hard life of the trenches, men 
who have faced death and in that hour 
found their faith in God budding into a 
reality, or who have found him in their 
hours of loneliness and meditation—will 
not these men insist upon the reality of 
things religious and spurn all the shams 
and veneer of our modern religious life 
when they come home again? Can we 
hope to appeal to the fear of men who 
have not known fear or who have had 
it crushed out in the battle line? Can 
we hope to appeal to the self-interests of 
men who have given themselves as a 
sacrifice in the hour of need? Shall we 
not be forced back to the simple appeals 
of Jesus along the lines of sacrifice, devo- 
tion, and service, not only to the Christ, 
but to the world as well? In other 
words, must not the appeal of Chris- 
tianity be changed from an intellectual 
belief in the doctrines of the church to 
that of a life dedicated to the service of 
Christ—a life kept ever fresh by prayer, 
worship, and Scripture reading? 

The war is challenging the church to a 
new birth of faith in the recovering of its 
lost passion. The man in the street 
knows little about the history of the 
church, and in fact he cares but little 
about it. He does not care anything 
about creeds or doctrines, and he often 
insists that our so-called mysticism is 
but a coward’s escape from the real 
world of fact. However, he is an apt 


hearer of the message of truth if it is 
charged with the passion of a mighty 
conviction and deals with the problems 
that beset his own life and the life about 
The church has never had so much 
organization and equipment, but any 
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observer is conscious of the fact that 
there is a died-down feeling in many of 
the churches that is pathetic. Even a 
large part of the membership are not 
enlisted and seem to care but little for 
the church oritsfuture. They are mem- 
bers of the church and wish to be 
counted, but their influence is away from 
the church almost entirely. The church 
is conscious of this lack and has tried to 
substitute other things for it. Often 
the emphasis has been placed upon 
organization, creeds, and ritual with the 
hope that the power needed will be re- 
covered. Sometimes a wave of emo- 
tionalism has given hope that the passion 
of the early days is about to be recovered, 
only to have the hope blasted when the 
emotion has been withered. An evan- 
gelism born of a mighty passion has 
always swept everything before it. This 
is fully attested by the rapid advance of 
the church in the first century. They 
lacked a great many things then that we 
now have in abundance, but they had 
a passion that we cannot parallel. 

Later this passion was submerged by 
a wave of controversy and disputation. 
Creeds multiplied, and orthodoxy was 
defined, and the energy that might have 
been used in the regeneration of the 
world was spent in definition and de- 
bate. The church was in a desperate 
condition, but the Reformation once 
more unloosed the dynamical passion of 
the church, and a new and vigorous 
evangelism began its operations. Out of 
this stress came modern Protestantism. 
But the church has slowed up again and 
now we are seeking ways of recovering 
that which seems to have been lost. The 
era of modern missions has partly 
brought back that passion, but the 


church today needs something that will 
unloose all the latent energy of its mem- 
bership and cause it to be directed 
against the sins of the present time. 

The men who criticise the church 
are often its best friends and not bitter 
and irreverent critics. What they de- 
sire is that the church may take its 
rightful place after the war and pro- 
claim a living message with prophetic 
power. What they fear is that the 
church may lose her chance of proclaim- 
ing that message then, because she has 
not dared face the full meaning of her 
problems now. They believe that the 
church will have to be directed and pro- 
pelled by a mighty passion when the war 
is over in order to attract and hold the 
hearts and minds of men. Such prob- 
lems as agnosticism, Christology, mira- 
cles, Eucharist, second coming, prophecy, 
sacraments, and holy days will not ap- 
peal to men then, but the church must 
be able to give the world an explanation 
of what has happened and put before it 
a strong Christian policy based upon a 
new birth of faith in the church of the 
living Christ. 

Will she rise to the sublime heights 
of leadership and with the passion and 
power of the apostolic and reformation 
times declare the whole gospel of Christ 
regardless of governments, powers, and 
men? If she does not, she will not be 
able to hold those who come back from 
the trenches, and if she does, the prom- 
ised Kingdom will have become a sure 
thing. Christianity is powerful enough 
to save the nations, but it must be 
preached in all of its fulness and power. 
Christianity cannot survive in a world 
with unsocial and anti-Christian forces 
at work. One or the other must go, and 
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the church must draw to itself those who 
are willing to be governed by the ethics 
of Jesus and move on the forces of un- 
righteousness with the same energy with 
which the armies have moved against 
each other. Ecclesiastical procedure, 
loyalty to traditions, and nicety of defi- 
nition will no longer satisfy a world that 
has passed through a baptism of fire and 
come out with the dross and impurities 
purged away. But the church, also 
baptized and purified, will be able to 
insist on the reign of God on the earth 
and a just and Christian social order and 
to make the service of the common good 
the best way of realizing a man’s best 
self. 
As a third proposition let us consider: 
The war is challenging either a union 
of the denominations or the breaking down 
of the denominational lines and a better co- 
operation among them and the elimination 
of many of the smaller cults and sects. 
The world is going to know how to get 
along better after the world war is over. 
The co-operation of nations will not only 
produce a greater respect for each other, 
but will bring them into a closer fellow- 
ship. The tie of comradeship is sur- 
passed only by family ties, and the men 
of the nations are being brought into 
the circle of comradeship. The nations 
are learning to work together for a com- 
mon purpose. The Spanish-American 
War brought about a better feeling be- 
tween the northern and the southern 
states simply because the sons of these 
states mingled with each other and 
learned to respect each other’s views and 
powers. Men who fight together, weep 
together, and share the discomforts of 
army life never cease to respect each 
other. Topics of all sorts are discussed 


in the tents, and common views are 
promulgated. This tie is lasting. I 
had the privilege of bringing two Civil 
War veterans together who had not 
seen each other for thirty-five years. 
They talked over for days the things 
that had made them comrades. 

Out yonder men are not shying at 
each other because of denominational 
lines. Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and 
those of no profession are living together, 
fighting together, and dying together. 
The thing that stamps a man as genuine 
is not his profession, but his life, and 
men are respected if they are genuine, 
and all frauds are quickly placarded. 
These men are being brought together 
in their religious life. Do we not read 
of Catholic and Protestant chaplains 
working side by side or dividing up the 
work? Have you read the statements 
of these officers relative to their respect 
for each other and of a belief of a closer 
relationship after the war? It does not 
seem possible that these men will return 
to their homes as sectarians, but as 
Christians in the largest sense possible. 

Let us be quite frank about this 
matter and look at it in the light of 
present-day movements and facts. All 
the talks of church union have been along 
the lines of doctrine or of economic ne- 
cessity. We have been tied to our 
creeds and presuppositions so closely 
that we have hardly dared think that 
union of the churches could really come 
about. It is quite possible, it seems to 
me, that what needs to be done, and 
what men have refused to do, God is 
going to do through this war. Unless 
the narrowness of sectarianism goes, 
another fellowship of some sort broad 
enough for all whose lives are patterned 
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after Christ’s pattern, but who may not 
be exact or dogmatic in their statements, 
will come. How I do not know, but it 
will come. We do not for a moment 
think that the church is going to pass 
away, but she will have to cast aside the 
grave-clothes of conservatism and eccle- 
siasticism and return once more to the 
important facts of life and the vital facts 
of the gospel of Jesus, or God will raise 
up another people to carry out his will. 

That this is not beyond the range of 
possibility is attested by the facts of 
history. The Catholic church had 
drifted away from the simple teachings 
of Christ and had turned its attention to 
other things, and the Reformation came 
in to deprive it of its hold on life, and 
Protestantism sprang up. The primi- 
tive Baptists were once a virile and grow- 
ing people, but they rejected the idea 
of world-wide missions on the ground of 
their theology, and today there are 
scarcely a hundred thousand of them, 
scattered mostly among the hills of the 
Southland. We have all seen local con- 
gregations swept away because they had 
no vision and did not touch the life of 
the community in which they were 
situated. 

May it not be that what men have 
refused to do God will do even amid 
the stress and conflict of the present day ? 
If those who have named the name of 
Christ have refused to come together 
into one brotherhood, may it not be pos- 
sible that God is going to take the mat- 


ter into his own hands and bring about 
a new order in which there is not Cath- 
olic or Jew or Protestant—“ where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free, but where 
Christ is all and in all”? Loving the 
same Father, obeying the same Christ, 
respecting and trusting one another, 
living side by side, the men of the world 
are calling for unity and co-operation 
along all lines, and the churches will be 
compelled by circumstances to come 
into a closer fellowship and break down 
many of the imaginary lines that keep 
the denominations apart. 

The following quotation from a ser- 
mon by Dr. Watkinson seems to fit the 
need of the hour: 


Brethren, the best of everything is 
before you. Do not believe the world is 
near its end; it is just coming to a decent 
beginning. We have hardly yet shaken the 
mud from us. The best things today are 
barbarisms. The moon sets behind us, but 
the sun rises before us. New literature, 
better manners, milder laws, a vaster unity, 
abundance, brotherhood, peace, glory to 
God in the highest, good will towards men— 
all are coming, fast coming. The world 
began with a paradise, and it shall end with 
one. The first perished; but of the second 
it is written that her sun shall no more go 
down, neither shall the moon withdraw its 
shining. Get this paradise into your own 
heart: and then see to it that Christ’s 
Church today becomes a close foreshadowing 
of the coming glory and gladness. 
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RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


V. EVANGELICISM OR MODERNIZED PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIANITY (Concluded) | 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


3. The Influence of Recent Attempts 
to Understand Christianity 

Of late the Christian spirit has been 
diligently working upon a new inter- 
pretation of itself. If the positions 
assumed in the foregoing statements be 
tenable, then the imperativeness of 
restating the Christian faith can be 
escaped only by him who abandons its 
hope of universal dominion. For, indeed, 
it is in obedience to the high demands of 
the faith itself that men have been 
exploring and mapping out afresh the 
territory it has covered in its course. 

A reinterpretation of the faith has 
been sought through a historical recapit- 
ulation of its progress in time and space. 
The birth of the historical spirit came 
late in Christian circles. Until quite 
recently the history of Christianity was 
studied mainly for apologetical or 
polemical purposes. Catholics sup- 
ported the claims of their church by 
referring to an unbroken historical suc- 
cession. Protestants sought to prove 
that Catholicism was a pagan corruption 
of the true faith by comparing it with the 
early Christianity. Later on, the Deists 
sought to establish a similar charge 
against orthodox Protestantism. Ortho- 
dox apologists like Lardner replied with 
evidence corroborative of the historicity 


of biblical accounts. The work of the 
historical criticism of biblical documents 
was soon under way. At last a direct 
interest in the history of Christianity was 
aroused. It shared in the spirit of 
scientific exploration referred to above. 
The Christian historian came under the 
sway of the scientific conscience for 
facts. The apologetical and polemical 
interest began to give place to the love 
of truth. By unmeasured diligence and 
patience the long story has been grad- 
ually unfolded. The perspective of 
nineteen centuries and the broad horizon 
of present world-knowledge have com- 
bined to produce certain overwhelming 
convictions. 

To begin with, the Christian religion, 
whatever be its source or its ultimate 
explanation, is a distinctive spiritual 
force in the world of men, increasing in 
momentum from age to age, permeating 
more and more the self-conscious life, 
the social relations, the political institu- 
tions, and the industrial enterprises of 
the people who come under its influence. 
It seems destined to dominate the world. 
In the successive stages of its career it 
has produced or assumed many forms 
of expression—discourses, prophecies, 
hymns, churches, schools, types of 
architecture, forms of ritual or liturgy, 
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and bodies of doctrines. Each one of 
these seemed at sometime essential to it, 
but they have all been under constant 
process of change. They pass, but it 
survives. It is greater than any or all 
of its creations—greater than the Bible, 
the churches, and the creeds. Its value 
lies in itself and not in something that 
is a means to its progress. Its truth lies 
in its own inherent power and not in its 
conformity to some standard outside of 
it. Not less wonderful than its many 
changing forms is the constancy of its 
character. For, notwithstanding the 
disharmonies and perversions that have 
arisen in its course, it has ever tended 
to turn the minds of men trustfully to 
an Unseen from whom they came and to 
whom they go, a heavenly Father; it 
has spurred them on hopefully to a 
personal ideal that ever beckons them 
on to the better life and, though itself 
always in advance of them, is very real 
to them because it fulfils itself daily in 
them; it has inspired them with undying 
courage and strength because it has 
made them conscious of a Power dwelling 
in their hearts and ever filling their lives 
with greater worth. It has therefore 
thrown itself freely into the great enter- 
prises of men and has stimulated them 
constantly to new enterprise. It has 
thereby pushed the race on to higher 
achievement. 

In all this it has borne a distinctive 
character. It has made men aware that 
the greatest thing about them is their 
inner life—in this lies the clue to all 
that is worthful, the bond that unites 
men to one another and that brings them 
to fellowship with God. It has always 
purified that life, removing the selfish- 
ness, the cowardice, the malice, and the 
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lust. It is communion-forming. It has 
united men in mutual love and esteem, 
it has purified their intercourse from 
immorality, it has bound their wills 
together in the pursuit of ends which 
could never be attained without this 
pure love. It has filled them with the 
determination to unite all men finally 
in a common holy destiny, and teaches 
them never to give one another up, 
never to despair of men. None can be 
spared. Hence the labors expended so 
freely in behalf of the ignorant and the 
fallen. Its course is marked by works 
of mercy. 

The historical view of Christianity 
has had a liberating and elevating 
influence on those who have participated 
in it. While it inculcates reverence for 
churches and creeds as forms in which 
the Christian spirit clothes itself, it 
teaches men to regard all these as only 
temporary. They are helps for a time 
but not authorities, good servants but 
bad masters. By looking backward men 
learn that their ideal is before, and 
not behind, them. Historical study has 
helped to create what I have here called 
evangelicism, the gospel of history, the 
message of the ultimate attainment of 
the Christian good. 

Or, in the next place, we may turn 
to the recent study of the character 
and career of Jesus Christ. This is a 
special instance, in part, of the influence 
of historical study, but on account of its 
cardinal relation to our faith it is 
deserving of a separate consideration. 
It is not very long since the cry, “Back 
to Christ,’”’ began to be heard in Prot- 
estant circles after a long silence. It 
arose partly out of the feeling that 
traditional Christianity had wandered 
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far from the spirit of its founder, and 
out of the desire to recover its original 
purity and simplicity. The motive was 
practical rather than theoretical—the 
desire to live the true Christian life 
rather than the wish to construct a new 
Christian dogma. The hope was to 
find in the story of Jesus and in the 
record of his teachings the needed 
guidance and strength for the moral and 
religious life. Ecclesiastical strifes, doc- 
trinal differences, metaphysical prob- 
lems, were to be left aside and the 
character of his personality recovered. 
Men were to have a direct view of his 
way of life, his aims and hopes and 
ambitions, his estimate of men and his 
treatment of them, his outlook upon the 
world, and his heart-relation to God. 
They were even to live through his inner 
experiences. The motive was pure. 
The outcome is rich in every way, but 
also surprising. For the religious pur- 
pose has been strengthened by the same 
scientific interest that operated so power- 
fully in the historical study of the 
Christian religion. The task has proved 
unexpectedly difficult. The labor ex- 
pended has been prodigious, and the 
spirit and method of the study, on the 
whole, worthy of the subject. It became 
evident soon that there was much more 
to do than to construct a new “harmony 
of the Gospels,” or to arrange Jesus’ 
teachings in an orderly manner. The 
world of men and things in which he 
lived, the concrete circumstances that 
called forth his deeds and words, the 
traditions and other influences from the 
distant past that entered into his soul, 
had to be restored. Above all, the 
student could not solve his problem 
without seeking to reproduce in his own 
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soul the very heart-life of Jesus. Even 
this was insufficient. For it was as 
truly impossible to know him apart from 
the impressions he made on other people 
as it is impossible to estimate the 
character of any other man apart from 
the reflection of it in those who came 
under his influence. Indeed, we have 
no representation of his words and deeds 
that was given independently of the 
manner in which others felt about him. 

We are here concerned particularly 
with the results for the Christian life. 
What are the most important of them? 
Summarily, first of all is the assurance 
that a human life possessed of the beauty. 
and the strength, the meekness and the 
majesty, the tenderness and the stern- 
ness, the patience and determination, 
and all the other qualities that stand 
out in the picture of the evangelists was 
really lived in such a world and at such 
a time as that. The unspeakable com- 
fort is ours that such a life can be lived, 
it is thoroughly human, it may be ours. 
An immense inspiration comes to make 
that life our own and to live it by faith 
in the same God. Then, too, we see 
that this life of his in its inner qualities 
is transmissible and has really been 
transmitted to others. It has flowed out 
into human life at large. It has become 
a permanent asset of the race. The 


more men familiarize themselves with . 


the image of his personality reflected 
in the narratives and in the religious 
life that has been propagated from him 
as its source, the more his name comes 
to stand for the whole content of what 
is good for men and for the whole aim 
of their being. He has become the 
great companion of men. They feel 
that he is living with them all the time. 
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His spirit goes out conquering and to 
conquer. This is the faith he has 
produced in them and this is his great 
achievement. Him, therefore, they fol- 
low. With him they live, with him 
they die, and with him they reign. This 
may not be formal logic, but it is faith, 
and he has given it to them as their 
inalienable possession. The emanci- 
pating outcome of the study has also 
been very great. Men who cannot 
understand the creeds, who feel that the 
profound metaphysical subtleties that 
have been draped about him are beyond 
their power to comprehend, and who 
have believed that their faith can be 
only second-hand and dependent on 
authority have laid hold once more on 
the confidence that he is the friend of 
those who labor and are heavy laden and 
the meek and lowly may learn of him. 
A divine personality has triumphed 
once more over institutions and theories. 

A third line of reflection that has 
powerfully contributed to the modern- 
ized Protestant Christianity is traceable 
in the renewed study of the inner life 
of the Christian soul. Until recently 
the subjective side of the Christian 
religion was scarcely regarded as afford- 
ing the true basis for an understanding 
of its nature. The warmth of religious 
feeling in men has always tended to 
express itself with great freedom and 
confidence. Piety has often reveled in 
the joy and power of a new life in the 
soul. Mystics in all ages, like the born 
psychologists they are, have sought to 
trace in an orderly manner the working 
of the divine Spirit upon their own spirit 
in the hope of communicating, if pos- 
sible, the great secret to others. But 
the very subjectivity of their represen- 
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tations, the extraordinary character of 
them, the common opinion that thesemen 
were the favored few—“ saints” to whom 
were vouchsafed experiences denied to 
the common people—confirmed the ten- 
dency to repose the truth of Christianity 
on the external authority of miraculous 
events, or of the church, or of the 
Scriptures, or of the creeds, or of sacra- 
ments. The subjective experience of 
the Christian was conceived to be the 
result of receiving the objective realities. 

But when the great revival referred 
to in the foregoing pages led to a reaffir- 
mation of the worth of the religious 
experience, the way was opened to the 
work of reinterpreting the meaning of 
‘tthe Christian faith on the basis of that 
very subjective experience which had 
been so often disparaged. The great 
Schleiermacher led the way. The move- 
ment has grown to vast proportions. 
The psychology of the Christian religion 
has become a regular discipline in 
theological studies. Passing by the 
scientific product, the outcome for the 
Christian faith has been impressive. 

For one thing, it has led Christians to 
perceive that their greatest possession 
is just the faith itself that has arisen in 
the soul. It is the man’s inalienable 
wealth, and its power is inextinguishable. 
Even the inability to trace its source or 
to justify it intellectually is not fatal to 
it. It moves on in the soul and seems 
to have a logic of its own. Moreover, 
we have found that the experience is not 
merely subjective or purely individual- 
istic. Its power of self-communication 
to others and its unifying power in 
communities of men are as impressive 
as its inner personal force. Then, too, 
it is discovered that religion of some kind 
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is universal. Men are not men without 
it. The way of approach to the votaries 
of other faiths is open. The Christian 
religion has points of contact with all 
other religions, and if it is destined to 
displace them, as we believe, that is 
because all that is truly worthful in them 
finds fulfilment in the Christian faith. 
This view carries with it everywhere a 
profound respect for religion. For the 
study of religions tends to confirm the 
Christian’s confidence that his religious 
faith is that which more than anything 
else constitutes the mark and the excel- 
lency of human nature. The story of 
man becomes the history of his religion, 
or, putting it in another way, the reli- 
gious faith of man is the wellspring of 
all his activities. 


4. A Characterization of Evan- 

gelicism 

The quality of the modernized Prot- 
estantism which I have chosen to 
designate by this name can be easily 
anticipated from the foregoing descrip- 
tion of the influences which have com- 
bined to produce it. 

First of all, there is the point of its 
religious emphasis: The worth of person- 
ality is supreme. In every being that 
has the capacity to know that “this is 
I,” whether it be the child whose self- 
consciousness is only inchoate or the 
perfect man whose soul is aware of its 
dignity in such a masterly manner that 
it proposes to subjugate a world to its 
authority; whether it be the crude and 
coarse savage barely able to defeat the 
animal within or without him in the 
battle of life, or the man whose soul is 
clean and tender and aware of its kin- 
ship with the Unseen, there is in every 


personality a sanctuary that may not 
be profaned by the foot of another 
without coming under a curse, a citadel — 
from which he may repel all invaders 
because in his inmost being he is united 
with the Father of all. Hence exist the 
reverence for childhood and the respect 
for its rights, the sacredness of human 
life and the effort to make the most of its 
potencies in all, the horror at the sight 
of cruelty and wanton slaughter of men, 
and the leaping of millions of men to 
arms to guard the community of men 
from danger. This is modern religion. 

Thereby the tasks of life take on a 
new meaning. None of them is worth- 
less and none of them is tried in vain. 
Whether it be the lowly toil of him who 
handles the pick and shovel, or the 
delicate and recondite search of the 
highly trained physicist, or the appalling 
issues confronting the statesman and 
the soldier, makes no difference. These ~ 
tasks are religious. In the midst of 
them, and not by separation from them, 
will the man find his salvation. All men 
are equally called by the Most High, 
and all are to be estimated in terms of 
his worth. 

The very material universe loses its 
hostile or indifferent character and 
becomes the sphere in which self- 
conscious personality may find ful- 
filment of its powers. The universe is 
friendly and will not crush us. From it 
there come to us constantly messages of 
hope and inspiration. There is an 
infinite Good Will at the heart of things 
and nothing shall by any means hurt 
us. For in it and through it there is a 
personality that answers to us when we 
cry, a Spirit in whom our spirit becomes 
aware of its destiny, a God whose 
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fatherly purpose is revealed to us, his 
children. He will never leave us. 
Neither life nor death is a barrier to his 
fellowship with us. His very judgments 
draw us to him in lowly, loving assurance 
of safety. For his purpose toward men 
is not double but single, and he will not 
be discouraged in its pursuit. If the 
God of the early Protestant was con- 
ceived mostly as the Judge-Ruler, the 
God of the modernized Protestant is 
mainly the Father-Ruler. 

Not less striking is the religious 
estimate of Jesus Christ. He is more 
than a remote figure for whose physical 
return men long and wait in vain, more 
than a mysterious union of two incom- 
mensurable natures to be reverenced 
in a mystery, more than the sorrowful 
sufferer who has renounced all earthly 
goods, more than the penal sufferer 
who awakens our gratitude by his death, 
but reserves his high prerogative to 
himself. He is that perfect personality 
who has sown himself into the life of our 
humanity in such a way that he can 
never be separated from the weakest 
or the worst of us, the great companion 
who carries us gladly into the very secret 
of his vicariousness and imparts it to us as 
our high privilege. No solitary grandeur 
is his. The prayer is never in vain: 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me thy secret. 


In the answer to this prayer the modern 
man finds his salvation. 

In the next place, the moral ideal is 
correspondingly elevated. In place of 
the attainment of an abstract righteous- 
ness or freedom from judicial guilt and 
the passive peace that was formerly 
supposed to issue from it. there is the 
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overmastering desire to attain to the 
life of ministry to men as the highest 
privilege of life. Personal worth is to 
be secured by unstinted self-giving to 
others. The true renunciation is made 
by achievement. The true heaven of 
rest is found in perfect action. The 
truly unselfish life is found, not in 
retirement from the world, but in the 
free commitment of one’s self to the 
work of making the material and 
spiritual forces of the universe instru- 
mental to the purposes of personality 
and to the work of permeating the affairs 
of men in all the realms of action with a 
sense of the infinite worth of every 
person, so that men may be bound 
together in a communion of good will. 
The man who smites with terrible blows 
the forces that rise in opposition to this 
ideal and who upholds with might the 
forces working in its favor is the true 
modern saint. 

The whole man is involved in the 
pursuit of the ideal. Physical well-being 
and intellectual vigor have moral value. 
The material goods which serve the 
purpose of realizing the spiritual ideal 
are to be cherished and not despised. 
Intellectual pursuits are not a luxury, 
but a necessity of the moral career. 
The whole man in his unity must be 
saved, and that, not by submission to a 
mysterious force from without, but by 
means of his own hearty self-commitment 
to his task. This concentrated activity 
is not in order to rest, but in order to 
the attainment of more perfect action. 

As the whole man is sanctified, so 
the whole of the natural order of society 
is sanctified. Institutions, such as the 
family, the school, the business cor- 
poration, the state, are no longer purely 
secular, but take on the same holy 
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character which has been ascribed to 
the church. They are modes of the 
progressive realization of that supreme 
moral ideal for which Jesus Christ gave 
himself—the kingdom of God. 

In the third place, there is an institu- 
tional interest in evangelicism. The 
interest of institutions lies in their 
instrumental value. Institutions of all 
kinds are to be tested by serviceability 
to human needs. Churches and their 
priests or ministers, their forms of organi- 
zations and their liturgies, their sacred 
writings and their creeds, fall under the 
same rule as schools with their educa- 
tional methods, civil states with their 
laws, and industrial orders with their pro- 
cesses of production and exchange— 
namely, the imperious demand that they 
minister to the creation of a community 
life in which the Christian ideal of perfect 
personality may find fulfilment. With- 
out this, no matter how hoary their tradi- 
tions or lofty their claims, they are 
nehushtan. Sanctity lies, not in insti- 
tutions or offices, but in the character of 
the man whose higher life they serve. 
These things do not come to us with 
authority from without, but they are cre- 
ated from within the man and have their 
authority there. Evangelicism is insti- 
tutionally free. And thus, with its broad 
and deep interpretation of the relation 
of the Christian religion to the forms in 
which the spirit of the man has clothed 
itself in the past or may clothe itself in 
the future, it prepares us for the reali- 
zation of the longed-for unity of all 
Christians and finally of all men. 

Finally, there is the theological trend. 
The theology of evangelicism is yet to be 
written, for the most part. It would be 
impossible within our available space to 
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indicate even in barest outline the con- 
tents of this theology. Only a word or 
two may be said about its general charac- 
ter. To begin with, the theological inter- 
est will be deep because theology is a part 
of that same spiritual life in men which 
is active in faith. As this faith grows 
theology must advance. Then, too, 
the theology of evangelicism will be 
sensitive to all those other world-forces 
which we have enumerated as uniting 
to produce it, and it will attempt to give 
a religious explanation of them all. 
Moreover, it will have a distinctly 
practical aim. It will strive consciously 
to give to the believer the guidance he 
needs in performing his duty in the 
midst of those currents of power by 
which he finds himself surrounded. It 
will be the theology, not of the monk, 
but of the man of affairs. For this 
reason it will be free from bondage to 
all or any past forms of doctrine or to 
its own forms of doctrine, because all 
doctrine is ultimately dependent for its 
value on the faith it seeks to expound, 
and as faith grows doctrine must develop 
also. At the same time it will have a 
profound respect for the theology of the 
past because that theology was the 
expression of the religious faith of those 
times from which our own faith has 
been derived. Most of all, it will seek 
to be true to the Christian spirit by 
keeping in sympathy with the purpose 
of Jesus Christ and the purpose of God 
revealed in him, for therein it finds its 
inspiration and its support. The partic- 
ular manner in which it will go to work 
to reconstruct the expression of the 
eternal realities of the Christian faith 
must be left for discussion in a future 
work, 
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THE FAMILY ALTAR 


REV. H. G. W. SMITH 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 


Practical piety begins at home—sometimes. In our modern world it often begins 
away from home. Many parents find it easier to teach a Sunday-school class com- 
posed of their neighbors’ children than to talk religion seriously to their own. But how 
can a world become Christian if the family is untouched by religion? 


Our institutions may change end- 
lessly; but God himself remains—a 
great Someone to be known and followed. 

Forty years ago there lived in a 
country district not far from Boston a 
healthy ten-year-old boy. He was one 
of five. His father was of the stock 
that gives color to the idea that the 
country in which stories of Plymouth 
Rock still hovered about the family 
albums was a country filled with strict 
virtue. On those long winter evenings, 
after the meal and the frolic and per- 
haps the meager study of some, but 
before any but the tiniest had gone to 
bed, the napping one in front of the 
fire, the mother at the knitting, and 
even the visitor were all called together 
for a few minutes while the good father 
read from the monstrous family Bible 
and led them in a sincere prayer. It 
was the family altar; and the children 
and parents alike were learning to 
acknowledge God, who has been our 
dwelling-place in all generations. 

Today that boy is fifty. He lives 
in a small New Jersey town under the 
shadow of a mighty city. He owns a 
cozy little home, has two bright and 
attractive children, a most exceptional 
wife, and all that need be present to make 
a sensible man thankful and responsible. 


In this little hamlet under the wing of the 
great city there are two institutions 
quite incomplete without him: the first 
is the tumble-down railroad station, 
in which he is everything from janitor to 
general manager; and the second is a little 
Baptist church that harbors all denomi- 
nations with scarcely a creedal ripple. 
There you have him. He is a droll 
philosopher who talks little but always 
well; a Christian whose example is as 
true as the blue of his eye; a patriarch 
who works where he is needed and 
cares little for praise; but do you know 
that you could not hire that man to 
read the Bible or lead in prayer either 
in his home or in a religious meeting? 
He would rather join the army or take a 
whipping. 

The family Bible and the moment of 
open family devotion have passed from 
the home of Mr. W. He retains his 
fine character. His family life is beauti- 
ful. In this particular he is exceptional; 
but in another particular his case is 
typical of thousands. The old family 
altar is crumbling; and it is quite un- 
certain that his children will in years 
to come have a sufficiently full confi- 
dence in God to make them capable of 
reproducing the home of their child- 
hood. Distance has given authority to 
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the supposition that our former virtue 
was almost utopian; history is so 
stubbornly unorthodox as to say that 
even in Puritan days there were wife- 
beaters, backbiters, town sots, married 
flirts, and thieves, just as there are now. 
Still the children and grandchildren 
of the Puritan stock show us that some- 
where in their lives there was a fairly 
high average of true and undefiled reli- 
gion. And there can be little fair doubt 
that the old family altar played a large 
part in this high average. It kept the 
family conscious of God, our dwelling- 
place. 
I 

Society is much changed and is still 
changing. The disappearance of the 
family altar is so general as not to be 
dismissed with a venerating bow. It 
must be viewed with thoroughness and 
dealt with according to an accurate 
science and above all a true loyalty. 
If an institution capable of wide moral 
influence is fading from view, it may be 
reason for regret; but in all events it is 
reason for an awakening to the task of 
finding something to take its place. 

We start with the assumption that 
the puritanic family altar is really be- 
coming comparatively uncommon. An 
appeal to introspection and to even the 
most casual observation is sufficient to 
warrant this much. The condition is in 
part due to a number of industrial and 
educational changes. 

1. In forty years the population of 
the country has doubled. Many who 
have come in this increase have settled 
around a few great population centers. 
Modern machinery and modern credit 


have encouraged the growth of large 
cities. In the East, especially, we are 


rapidly becoming more industrial and 
less agricultural as regards family life. 
These matters are a mere commonplace 
which we almost tire of hearing. Now 
with this increase in the city and indus- 
trial community as against the agri- 
cultural community the interests outside 
of the home have had a proportionate 
growth. Then the youth had employ- 
ment at home, and the home kept him 
for a large part of his first twenty years. 
Now in many cases he is a part of a big 
concern before high-school days are 
over. As soonas he goes to business his 
dependence on the home and indeed 
his serious consideration of the will of 
the home are practically at an end. 

2. The long hours of the commuter 
and the traveling man estrange the 
father from the child and the child from 
the father. The shortness of time 
spent in the home, the constant pressure 
of business, and the accompanying 
tiredness of us all, all play a part in 
removing the older type of family altar. 

3. Another factor is one which many 
refuse to call important. It is the factor 
of the average information of people. 
A crude sort of scientific education 
exists throughout society—crude, not in 
the sense of bad, but in the sense of 
unrefined. Much of it comes from the 
newspapers, which find themselves com- 
pelled to sacrifice accuracy to clearness 
and attractiveness. Much of it comes 
from a poorly graduated diet selected 
from the classroom and the public 
library. These are all very good. The 
papers, the schools, and the libraries are 
lifting us higher; none the less they 
have done their part toward creating this 
cool “sophisticated” attitude toward the 


general matters of religion. In passing 
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along through the catalogue of others 
we should not forget that many of the 
interpreters of religion have themselves 
bya self-sufficient intellectual attitude in- 
creased prejudice and coolness toward the 
very thing which they wanted toestablish. 


II 


These factors all have had their 
influence in bringing about the present 
condition. How much influence they 
have had is mere speculation; but they 
have had their part. They have helped 
to crowd out the puritanic family type 
and along with it the puritanic family 
altar. Still the family has a great func- 
tion in education and especially in reli- 
gious education. The minister, or more 
probably the Sunday-school teacher 
may by sheer loyalty and friendship 
overcome the influence of a careless or 
bad home and lead the child to God, his 
dwelling-place; but it is a hard task 
without the co-operation of parent 
and brother and sister. In our work of 
saving society we are compelled to make 
a double drive. We must reach the 
child in order to save the future home 
and we must reach the parent in order 
to reach the child—to say nothing of the 
immediate good of reaching the parent. 
The home is the central point. And as 
is the religious life of your home so will 
be the religious life of both the church 
and the community. We seldom rise 
higher than the conversation of the 
dining-room and the thought of the 
living-room. If this be true—and by 
all means it is true—then— 


Il 


We must rebuild the family altar on 
the foundation of the old altar, though 
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not necessarily on its plan. We have 
no law which-compels us to maintain a 
form, however sacredly regarded, if that 
form no longer meets a need in our lives; 
but we do have an imperative law which 
compels us in loyalty to ourselves as 
religious beings to deal with ourselves 
according to our nature. If in your 
home you still maintain that fine reli- 
gious practice described a few moments 
ago, in the same spirit with which it 
was then filled, it is undoubtedly having 
an ennobling influence in your life. 
But, if it has passed from you and 
nothing has come into its place, a 
vacancy is there which must be filled or 
you and those dependent upon your 
home are, as naturally religious beings, 
in grave danger of shriveling. 

In the older type of home worship 
three factors were prominent: a priest, 
a guidebook, and a definite plan of 
worship. From a fair and thorough 
examination of ourselves it will become 
evident that each one of these is very 
helpful in a proper culture of ourselves 
as religious beings. Conditions have 
changed, but God is the same. He is 
the continual dwelling-place of all who 
would perform their highest function. 
Will you consider the three factors of the 
puritanic family altar with a view to 
finding something which in our own day 
will at least in part meet our needs. 

1. The priest was the father of 
the family—that is, priest in the sense 
of interpreter. There must be some- 
one in the home who lives with a deep 
consciousness of God, or at least wants 
that consciousness strongly enough to 
exert vital energy. Both father and 
mother ought to be of this character, 
but especially should the father feel 
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his responsibility. One who lives with 
a consciousness of God is kind, honest, 
and Christlike. The child naturally 
believes in God when he sees the parent 
leading in a sincere religious exercise; 
but he will know how much God means 
to the parent by the parent’s conduct 
and by answers to a thousand normal 
child questions. As an interpreter of 
God and the universe he must answer 
these questions honestly according to 
the best of his experience. For pur- 
poses of suggestion he may tell the child 
stories, however unhistorical; but, when 
that growing soul asks a point-blank 
question as to fact, in the name of truth 
he must speak from actual experience 
and not from the religious gossip of one 
wholly unlike himself. 


2. The guidebook was the Bible. We 


have yet found no better. The parent 
must teach the child to appreciate, not 
worship, it. It is the great collection 
of religious literary gems that have no 
need of any authority but that of their 
own beauty and eternal truth. See the 
beauty and truth of the Bible and present 
it to the child as beautiful and true. 
With this introduction the Book will 
become much more popular. 

3. If we already have set aside the 
puritanic plan of worship but are still 
determined that we want to do some- 


thing to serve as well, we must be 
assured in the first place that from ten 
to fifteen minutes must be found each 
day to be devoted to that end. It is 
not easy; but it is not easy to find 
time to eat dinner, either. Somehow 
we usually find time for dinner, however, 
and it is just as needful that we care for 
our religious digestive system. Two 
books will be of great help in giving us 
the material for our meditation. The 
first is a good version of the Bible—one 
that is in the undressed language of 
common folk and not the stilted though 
perhaps musical language of three cen- 
turies past—and the second is some sort 
of outline study to use as a guide in our 
reading. This outline study gives some 
objective to our reading so that each 
day is not a fragment utterly dis- 
connected with anything before. ‘The 
Outline Bible-Study Courses” of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, are examples of the second kind 
of book. Outline or no outline, however, 
it is essential to read, meditate, and 
pray with the same intelligence that 
we summon for a newspaper editorial 
or a book of fiction. 

On these lines we may properly 
urge a reconstruction of the family 
altar. 
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Human Progress 


The constructive optimism of modern 
science appears clearly in an article from the 
pen of Professor T. D. A. Cockerell in the 
July number of the Scientific Monthly. He 
says: 

When we regard vast periods of time, evolu- 
tionary progress can be readily appreciated; 
change seems to be the rule. Morphological, 
physiological, and psychological characters have 
all gone into the melting-pot to emerge in new 
forms and phases. Progress and life appear to 
be almost synonymous. Yet we find on investi- 
gation that the tissues out of which living things 
are made are extraordinarily permanent. So 
also are the determiners, the units of inheritance. 


Protoplasm, which is basic to all life and 
change, is one of the most permanent sub- 
stances in the world. Species too are essen- 
tially static. As species they know nothing of 
progress. Man, in a wild state, remains 
the same for ages as have the wild forest 
tribes of the remote regions of the Amazon. 
The “go” of life is individual, not specific. 
The interesting thing is, however, that 
“the species Homo Sapiens has taken on the 
dynamic features of the individual—has 
almost become a vast and long-lived indi- 
vidual.” Human progress was sweeping 
forward on this amazing adventure before 
man came to a realization of what was hap- 
pening. 

Man was conscious of change, but felt 
that Eden, from which he had fallen, was a 
place of changeless bliss ‘untroubled by 
reformers.” Sin made a return to the old 
state of affairs for the race forever impos- 
sible, but worthy individuals might pass 
after death once more into the old static 
monotony and uniformity. With the 
rebirth of science and the new knowledge 
it began to be apparent that man had not 
merely lost his way; he was going some- 
where. In the light of this vision men no 


longer sought to find a way of escape from 
the consequences of the first sin nor merely 
to secure remedies for existing evils, but 
joyfully took up the task of raising the 
species to higher and nobler life. 

To be sure, progress has been uneven. 
All phases of the life of the race have not 


been equally eager and responsive. 


The modern reformer, the modern progres- 
sive, is like a man in a chariot pulled by many 
horses. He cannot stop—he does not wish to— 
all he can do is to attempt to control the ani- 
mals. This one must be held in, this encour- 
aged by the whip, this held to the road lest it 
upset the vehicle. He no longer says, with 
the philosophers of a mechanistic school, “Let 
them go, they will go when they must.” He 
feels more and more his responsibility and the 
need for controlling the processes which he 
cannot and usually would not stop. For his 
guidance he appeals on the one hand to science, 
to the facts with which he has to deal—the 
structure of the vehicle and the nature of the’ 


-beasts—on the other to his idealism, his innate 


feeling concerning the nature and proper destiny 
of man. He may make mistakes, but he knows 
that damnation equally with salvation lies on 
the road before him and that he and he alone 
can determine which it shall be for him and his. 
Yet he feels that he is not alone in a deeper sense; 
he prays to his God, confident.that there is 
something in the very structure of the universe 
which will uphold hisarms. Where is he going ? 
Is there some haven of realized ideals, some 
ultimate goal of social stability and perfection ? 
He does not know, but the wind blows in his face 
and the dawn of a new day lights the eastern sky. 


The Future of Religion 


Will religion revive after the war? 
Answering this question in the New Repub- 
lic of June 9, Dr. Kirsopp Lake confesses to 
an optimistic bias so far as religion is con- 
cerned, but is decidedly pessimistic about 
the present attitude and future fate of the 
churches. “The thing which young men 
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and women are seeing very clearly is that 
life is dominated by a great purpose. The 
fulness of it is not clear, nor do we always 
see it: but we know perhaps better than we 
can express its general character and the 
direction in which it leads, so that the ven- 
ture of faith consists in subordinating our 
own wills to this great purpose.” Dr. Lake 
believes this to be religion and that it has 
been produced, not by the war, though the 
war may have quickened it in some minds, 
but by the call of modern life in general. 

_ The serious thing is that there is no hope 
that this religious power will lead to a 
strengthening of organized religion and of 
the Christian churches. The church leaders 
do not recognize this popular attitude of 
mind toward the driving world-purpose 
as religion. Religion in the thought of 
churchmen means conscious loyalty to a 
personal God which to modern youth seems 
to mean “loyalty to a God outside the uni- 
verse which he created, playing tricks with 
it in alternating moments of superhuman 
love and infra-human wrath.” The modern 
mind also finds it difficult to think of God as 
a personality akin to anthropomorphic indi- 
viduality; he must think of reality as 
immaterial, and in this he is more akin to 
Athanasius than to the ordinary preacher 
of today. The laws of this immaterial 
reality he feels he must obey and eagerly 
desires to live in right relations with it. He 
feels that he must reject as well the old idea 
of religion as an extra tacked on to life and 
controlled by a select society; religion, for 
him, is rather a part of ordinary living in 
this human world. God is not static, but 
the purpose immanent in the dynamic and 
changing nature of reality. All this mental 
make-up of the modern youth is religious, 
but the ordinary religious speaker regards 
it as heretical and the ordinary scientific 
mind accepts the verdict and agrees to 
regard himself in that light. Ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy will, in all probability, refuse the 
name of religion to this modern devotion to 


the purposive principle of existence and 
reserve that name for obsolete theories 
invented in past generations and now intel- 
lectually indefensible. “For, sad to say, 
if in the language of St. Luke we ask, ‘If 
the Son of Man come will he find faith on 
the earth?’ we are forced to admit that 
faith is to be found almost anywhere 
except in the leaders of the churches.” 

The modern business man and the 
modern man of science are, each in his own 
realm, by faith, pushing forward to the 
better future, trusting to the guidance of 
life. “But the professional ecclesiastic has 
insisted on keeping his talent unchanged, 
removed from the commerce of the market, 
and the time is approaching when it will be 
taken from him and be given to others: 
he himself will retain merely the hole in the 
ground where he hid it. He may continue 
to call that hole religion, or God, or Chris- 
tianity . . . . but the reality will be else- 
where, even if it be under another name, and 
the children of the new age will follow the 
reality not the name.” 


The Rights of Man 


The entrance of the United States into the 
world-war moves M. J. Emile Roberty in Le 
Semeur for May to point out the close reli- 
gious relationship of France, England, and 
America in their struggle for individual 
and political liberty. His thesis is that the 
idea of establishing the rights of the indi- 
vidual by law was religious and not political 
in origin; that it dates back to the French 
Reformation, to Calvin and Beza; and, devel- 
oped by Puritans in England and America, 
came back after two centuries to take its 
place in the French Declaration of 1789. 

The rights of man and of the citizen were 
forced as a problem upon the Calvinistic 
theologians of the sixteenth century by the 
pressure of the opposition which the reforma- 
tion met from the French and Spanish 
monarchies. The Huguenot leaders, who 
felt free to investigate the divine origin of 
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the authority of the church, were moved 
after the experience of St. Bartholomew 
to examine also the divine origin of the 
royal power. In 1573 Beza said with 
startling boldness: “All resistance of 
subject against his superiors is not illegal 
and seditious. States, that is, the repre- 
sentatives of the nations, are above kings. 
The people are older than their rulers and 
consequently the people have not been 
created for the rulers but the rulers for the 
people.” But the religious idea of the 
rights of man was driven from France and 
found a refuge among the Puritans of 
Scotland, England, and America. In Eng- 
land the Puritans under Cromwell organized 
their churches in a purely democratic way, 
establishing them on the basis of an agree- 
ment entered into by all members of tie 
community. As the “Independents” in 
politics these men tried to secure a written 
constitution for the state as a social contract 
to replace the old idea of divine right. 
The final result was a Declaration of Rights: 
“We declare,” they say, “with one accord 
that these are our natural rights and that 
we are resolved to maintain them against 
all opposition of whatever nature.” When 
the little group of English Puritans—the 
Pilgrim Fathers—set out to found on 
the other side of the Atlantic a new colony 
where they might live according to their 
religious and political ideal, it was this type 
of constitution which they committed to 
writing on board the “Mayflower” on the 
eleventh of November, 1620. This Bill 
of Rights of the Pilgrim Fathers served as 
the model of all the American state con- 
stitutions. In 1789 Lafayette proposed to 
add to the French constitution a “ Declara- 
tion of Rights’”’ modeled on the bills of rights 
of the American states. These rights are not 
considered as instituted by law in the form 
of a government concession, as Rousseau 
seems to urge in his Social Contract; they 
belong to the human person by the gift of 
God. The rights of man are anterior and 
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superior to church and state. It is this 
religious idea of right, which, from the 
American constitutions, themselves Puritan 
and Calvinistic in origin, at length entered 
into the Declaration of the French Revolu- 
tion. The democracy of the United States 
is then religiously and politically of Calvin- 
istic origin. It is well to recall to mind these 
things when America is about to spill her 
blood for the same cause—the rights of 
man, the rights of all the nations. 


Our Gospel Today 


God at times seems so cruel, man so 
vengeful, society so corrupt. It is no easy 
task to maintain an unalterable faith in the 
Father God and brother man and a redeemed 
social order. Yet Paul B. Rupp in the 
Reformed Church Review for last quarter 
keeps his faith and finds a gospel for today. 
A superficial judgment, he thinks, would 
declare the world morally bankrupt. 
Abroad is a world-war; at home are social, 
political, and religious defeat and discour- 
agement. Our domestic life shows so much 
of injustice, greed, incompetence, and 
enervation. But despair is not yet, for the 
war has shown in the race a spirit of splen- 
did self-sacrifice, and in America, lit from 
that bright flame, has sprung up a new 
idealism, which, however, is not on friendly 
terms with the church. Scientific, eco- 
nomic, and religious factors enter into this 
indifference or antagonism. ‘“Repelled by 
the mediaeval terminology and concepts 
of the conservative or annoyed by the com- 
promising attitude of the mediationist and 
as yet unaware that there is a place for the 
scientific spirit in religion, they seek else- 
where than in the church for the means by 
which human life may be transformed and 
exalted. The church is not in good odor 
with certain scientists and socialists who 
believe that the ethics of Jesus is broader 
than any creed and that the moral life is 
infinitely more valuable than metaphysical 
dogma or apostolic succession.” 
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What then is the gospel for this world 
on the verge of bankruptcy? The inter- 
pretation of the professional evangelist who 
stresses deliverance from hell and of the 
legalistic churchman who preaches the God 
of absolute will are both dismissed as hope- 
less. The gospel must be the very message 
which Jesus himself proclaimed to the 


world—the good news of a God of perfect 


and holy love, of men as God’s children 
in a great family, and of the Kingdom of 
God which we may help to create. This 
Kingdom of God is composed of people 
who are God-intoxicated and man-serving. 
They are centers of divine influence which 
penetrates every nook and corner of a dis- 
eased social order; they are nuclei of pro- 
cesses which will find their completion in a 
new world of peace and good will. The 
salvability of the whole world is the con- 
viction of the awakened church of the 
twentieth century. Even as Jesus in the 
first century so the preacher of today must 
proclaim the gospel of God’s infinite good- 
ness, man’s incalculable worth, and the 
salvability of society. 


The Clearing Aim of the War 


Writing in the Atlantic Monthly for July 
the brilliant editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
Mr. L. P. Jacks, traces the gradual clari- 
fication of thought with regard to the aim of 
the war. The cause for which the Allies 
were fighting was clear from the beginning, 
but the question as to what would be the 
outcome of victory led to a chaos of unsolved 
problems. Mr. Jacks found the solution in 
two recent events—the democratization of 
Russia and the entrance of the United 
States, the world’s greatest democracy, into 
the war. 

The interpretation of the early phases of 
the struggle was given by Mr. Asquith in 
the words: “We are fighting for Public 
Right.” Reduced to plain language “public 
right” as a rule of international polity is the 
Tule that each nation, big or little, is to mind 


its own business and leave other nations, 
big and little, to mind theirs. Yet this 
very principle would be considered ridicu- 
lous if individuals in a nation were to claim 
such freedom to govern their own lives 
regardless of state authority. When Ger- 
many, believing herself to be the most 
enlightened nation, claims the right to 
impose her culture on nations less en- 
lightened than herself, how, after all, does 
her conduct differ in principle from that 
which we all acclaim in domestic government 
when we say that the ignorant must submit 
to the control of the wise, the evil give way 
before the good, and the expert rule the 
incompetent? Furthermore, the freedom 
of each nation to mind its own affairs is 
not accorded by any protagonist of the Allies 
to the Turks. Mr. Balfour proposes their 
expulsion from Europe. So the idea of 
“public right” ends in inconsistency and 
a confusion of unsolved problems. 

Moreover, the proposed federation of 
all nations for the purpose of defending 
their mutual rights might end in a clique of 
nations or even in a league of objectionable 
nations. Still the advocates of “public 
right”’ strove to be consistent. They would 
apply to interstate relations the very prin- 
ciple of government which has been almost 
universally adopted in domestic legislation. 
The community of states was to be democ- 
ratized, organized, and governed by an 
authority of its own creating; thus would 
come into being a new world-dominion but 
at the same time a world-democracy based 
on the consent of the governed. 

The one great stumbling-block to this 
scheme was that it required that all nations 
who were parties to it should be free nations 
and enter freely into the concert. On the 
one hand was problematic Russia, appar- 
ently the worst military despotism the world 
has ever seen. On the other hand was 
the uncertainty—would the United States 
be sympathetic? One thing was certain, 
tyrants could never be admitted to such a 
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league of peace, for the “presence of one 
powerful member in a group of nations, 
whose action was subject to the will of a 
despot, would inevitably wreck the working 
of any scheme which had the world’s 
peace or order for its ultimate object.” In 
the midst of these uncertainties and prob- 
lems there came at last light and clear 
vision. Since Russia has swung into line 
with the democracies and the United States 
has entered the war, it is brilliantly clear 
that for the future peace of the world the 
aim of the war at last becomes the elimina- 
tion of the remaining despotisms of Europe. 
Peace lives in the hearts of the peoples, and 
when the people rule will require no man 
to enforce it. The present war is a fighting 
over again of the French Revolution, not on 
the scale of one nation nor of several nations, 
but on the scale of all nations. It is the 
final struggle to rid the world of the curse of 
despotism. The war was made by despots 
and by the war despotism is finally to be 
undone. No peace can be made now or at 
any future time to which despots are a party 
without a total surrender of the cause of 
liberty. Consequently the aim of the war 
may be stated without hesitation—it is 
to prepare the world for the coming federa- 
tion of free peoples by the elimination of 
the last relics of despotism. 

With an intense pathos Mr. Jacks pauses 
a@ moment to contemplate the possible 
failure of the Allies. In the Hibbert Journal 
for April he sets forth more fully the hope- 
less mental attitude of such a beaten 
world. “If that happens we are undone. 
Good-bye then to all our dreams of a recon- 
structed world! It is not merely that the 
victors would make short work of our pro- 
grammes; it is not merely that we should 
lack the material resources to carry them 
out; we should have neither the hope, the 
confidence, the faith nor the energy to 
enter upon any such enterprises. All the 
free nations of the earth would be heart- 
broken.” 


Can Man Abolish War? 

In the North American Review for June 
Harold Begbie offers a reply to the foregoing 
question. Two ways have been recom- 
mended to mankind for securing the peace 
of the world: one is arbitration; the other, 
international federation. It would matter 
little what the machinery were if the 
nation brought into the controversy the 
moral quality of good will. Without this 
spirit of good will, Mr. Begbie thinks, no 
machinery of any kind can be rationally 
regarded as a sufficient insurance against 
war. 
In 1907 the nations of Europe, at the 
second Hague Conference, solemnly prom- 
ised to co-operate in the maintenance of 
general peace. Seven years later the com- 
pact was ruthlessly ground into the blood- 
stained mire of the battlefields of the most 
terrible of all the wars of the world. Not 
only the promise to arbitrate disputes, but 
pledges to mitigate the cruelties of war were 
thrown to the winds. So long as there are 
autocratic rulers, suspicious statesmen, 
and secret diplomacy, so long as the fates 
of peoples are decided over their heads, 
arbitration is a broken reed on which to 
depend for the peate of the world. 

The proposal made by President Wilson 
of compulsory arbitration, by which an 
incensed state would be forced by the mili- 
tary power of other states to seek the 
decision of an international court in all 
disputes, Mr. Begbie thinks, offers a more 
secure foundation. But it means too that 
wars in the future would be prevented by 
war; it means that the satisfied states, that 
is, the states which have a large enough 
place in the sun, will be envied and hated 
by the younger, growing nations; it means 
that the same mind that produced this 
war will exist in perpetuity. The objec- 
tions which may be raised against this 
international police force are staggering. 
It seems obvious that unless such a league of 
nations were formed out of a perfectly 
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satisfied world its existence would be a 
veritable seed-plot for conspiracy, a veritable 
hotbed for war. 

The fact is evident today that many of 
the world-nations are not satisfied. Would 
the league of nations be prepared to hold 
down, by force, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria for an indefinite time? No 
man who believes in the religious progress of 
humanity can for a moment think of forcibly 
enfeebling and crushing these peoples. 
That would be to make a “scrap of paper” 
of the gospel of Christ. Force Germany 
and Austria into a league of nations with the 
brand of slavery upon their brow, will they 
then eagerly co-operate in the great work of 
world-civilization? It seems clear that if 
a federation is to be formed it is above all 
necessary that good will should inspire the 
whole body of nations forming the league. 
International federation is manifestly the 
great political ideal which presents itself 
to good men in every country under the sun. 
If there could be in the world an inter- 
national court of justice to which every dis- 
pute between federated nations would be 
referred, and if behind this international 
court of justice there could be the force of the 
federated nations to see that its judgments 
were honored, then we might hope for world- 
peace. 


Still Mr. Begbie thinks that even the 
peace of the world might be for Great Britain 
too dearly bought by the loss of control 
over her own British destiny. Professor 
Ramsay Muir asks, “Who can think of 
England allowing an international court of 
justice to decide for her whether India 
should be left to a bloody contest between 
Musselmans and Hindus and whether the 
stupendous work in Egypt should be exposed 
to the destruction of desert tribes?” And 
if England would not easily submit to such 
jurisdiction, how can we expect submission 
from those more arrogant nations in whose 
blood is the pride of the sword and in whose 
history is no long tradition of law? There 
seems to be some indestructible force in 
nationalism which insists on making its own 
way across the centuries without inter- 
ference from others. Yet it is through 
this very pressure of nationalism that the 
world is most likely to reach the ideal 
goal of international federation; but no 
international machinery can guarantee 
a true and lasting peace until the spirit which 
animates the relations of states is definitely 
the spirit of good will. How this is to be 
attained Mr. Begbie does not say, but never- 
theless, with subdued optimism, preaches 
the age-old gospel that there shall be “on 
earth, to men of good will, peace.” 
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MISSIONS 


A Missionary Survey of the Year 
1916: The Home Base 


Under this caption appears a lengthy but 
notable editorial in the International Review 
of Missions for April. The preparation of 
such a survey must require much pains- 
taking labor. Those who are interested in 
the cause of missions may find here a won- 
derfully compact but lucid statement of the 
conditions in the various mission fields and 
the status of the work, with the new prob- 
lems and interests superimposed by the 
present world-situation. The article is such 
that a full review of it cannot be made here. 
However, it is of sufficient importance to 
direct attention to it. The concluding 
paragraph is as follows: 


The year has seen no liberation of the lands 
on which the hand of war has been laid, no 
mitigation of the suffering of the peoples, no 
reconstruction of the work which has been 
arrested or destroyed. Yet the situation has 
large elements of hope. The support of mis- 
sions has been maintained at the home base and 
self-support has notably increased in the 
churches on the mission field. The Christian 
churches in Japan, China, and India have taken 
the lead in vigorous evangelistic effort during 
the year. The fact that a spiritual harvest has 
ripened in the midst of the war is a proof 
that life will triumph. The year by reveal- 
ing new aspects of old problems has heightened 
the greatness of the missionary task. In the 
midst of the severances caused by the war the 
spirit of fellowship and of co-operation has been 
persistent. Instances of international, inter- 
denominational, and inter-society collaboration 
have abounded, and co-operative organizations 
both at the home base and on the mission fields 
have done wide and fruitful work. Thus the 
great enterprise of foreign missions which lies 
at the heart of the church in every nation and 
which by its extent is peculiarly open to the 
disintegrating forces of war is manifesting within 


itself the living forces of fellowship which will 
one day work with power when the time for the 
healing of the nations comes. 


Reinforcements 


S. M. Zwemer, editor of the Moslem 
World, says in the April number of that 
journal, “The greatest need of missions 
among Moslems now—and a need that will 
be enormously emphasized after the war—is 
reinforcements.” He urges that the new 
conditions which will prevail then in the 
Turkish Empire, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, 
and North Africa should be faced now. 
Among Moslems in Egypt, as never before, 
there is an interest in Christianity and its 
teachings. At no time in all the past 
history of Islam have so many copies of 
the Scriptures and religious tracts been 
bought and read by the Moslems. An 
unusual spirit of religious inquiry obtains 
among them, including their sheikhs or 
religious teachers. When the period of re- 
construction comes after the war there will 
be a new appeal of supreme urgency from 
these fields which were not adequately 
manned even before the war. “We will 
then face needs that are appalling in their 
extent and deep beyond measure in their 
pathos.” During the war hosts of the 
choicest of men from New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and Great Britain have come 
into the very closest contact with the New 
East. Here these men, many of them from 
the colleges and universities, endured hard- 
ship, had the joy of sacrifice, and saw the 
opportunities for medical, educational, and 
social service. They have been face to 
face with Islam and its needs. “To them 
the New East has spoken of a higher war- 
fare and they have seen the coming of a 
kingdom without frontiers or race barriers. 
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It is for the church to extend to them the 
call for reinforcements and to do it aow.” 


Christian Advance in Africa 


In the Churchman for June 15 further 
reference is made to missionary interests in 
Africa. This writer thinks that there the 
war has seriously affected the work, having 
arrested it entirely in many places. But the 
exactions of the war situation have revealed 
in many ways how deep-rooted and living 
are the forces of Christianity. Of the vital- 
’ ity and generosity of the native Christians 
of Kamerun, for instance, both German and 
American missionaries have borne testi- 
mony. In East and Central Africa “whole 
villages are asking for teachers, and thenative 
Christians have shown a deepened sense of 
responsibility.” Of the troops recruited in 
Uganda, Bishop Willis says, a large propor- 
tion were Christians. The sick and the 
wounded of British African and Indian 
troops have been ministered to by the hos- 
pital of Mengo. By the report of the com- 
mission appointed under the Native Land 
act, over 18,000,000 acres are to be set 
apart for the exclusive use of the natives. 
The first college for the higher education of 
natives was opened by General Botha in 
South Africa, February, 1916. These two 
events have marked significance. Even 
under the unusual conditions resulting from 
the war there has been considerable advance 
in missionary work and an increased readi- 
ness in some of the native churches for 
self-support and self-government. 


A Swiss Mission of Help 


In the Watchman for June 16 the editor 
calls attention to an interesting missionary 
movement. The appeal is made to the 
German-speaking citizens of the Swiss Re- 
public to bring enlightenment to their 
brethren within the frontiers of the empire. 
The call is made by Professor Paul Suppel, 
of Zurich. He says: 


Tell the truth to Germany, for she is dying 
for the want of it, and you are the only ones to 
whom she will listen, because she knows you 
wish her well. Her salvation depends, for much, 
onyou. Tell her how the war began, how the lies 
were told, and continue to be told, how the 
promises were broken, and how all that followed 
—until the entrance of America in the war—is 
the consequence of this first crime. Tell her 
how the judgment of the world has fallen upon 
|. ree Will the German Swiss refuse this 
help in the hour of need? Will they not help 
her to retake her place among the nations free 
and equal before the law? 

The influence of this appeal is already 
being felt. This is true especially of 
German-speaking Switzerland and of the 
more progressive elements in the empire 
beyond the Rhine. A number of prominent 
democratic and republican reformers from 
Germany have selected Zurich as the base 
of their operations, and also a German 
Republican party has set up its headquarters 
there. Already there has been started in 
Zurich a boldly independent organ for 
democratic politics, the bi-weekly Freie 
Zeitung. 


A Significant Step Forward 


The four American Baptist Mission 
Societies, two home and two foreign, have 
recently adopted a United Apportionment 
Plan. This action is regarded as a very 
important step forward. It is the culmina- 
tion of many years of consideration and 
prayer. The result has not been reached 
rapidly or carelessly. The editor of Mis- 
sions for June comments on the event with 
great enthusiasm. He seems to be justified 
in believing that a unified presentation of 
the claims of the home and the foreign fields, 
with one apportionment covering all, will 
be approved by the churches. It is recog- 
nized that so great a readjustment cannot 
be made without some friction and some 
serious difficulties, but soon it will be work- 
ing satisfactorily and one will wonder why 
the plan was not tried long ago. All honor 
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is due to the leaders of these great missionary 
societies, who have brought about this 
wholesome unity of program and spirit. 


They have led in a new and better way. 
“This is the enlightened and voluntary and 
hence effective unity in service as in aim.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Social Life of Young People 


In Religious Education for June appears 
the report of the Commission on the Church 
and the Social Relations of Young People, 
made at the annual convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. It is of such 
significance as to justify here a brief outline 
of the first half of it. By reference to the 
report those who are interested may see the 
details, including the latter half. The scope 
of the problem is assumed to include the 
proper attitude of the church toward the 
social conditions and needs of all the chil- 
dren and youth for whom it has the responsi- 
bility of service and an adequate working 
program for the church in accord therewith. 
The breadth of the subject prevents treat- 
ment in great detail. Furthermore, since 
each individual church has its own problem 
determined by local conditions, the report 
endeavors to present some general principles 
which should govern the study and treat- 
ment of any local problem and to illustrate 
them by concrete examples. 


1. Social service, the effort to meet social 
needs and to solve, or help to solve, social prob- 
lems, is a legitimate and necessary part of the 
religious educational work of the church. 

a) A proper conception of individual sal- 
vation as consisting in the development of 
genuinely religious character emphasizes this 
responsibility. 

6) The complexity of modern life, with its 
multiplicity of human contacts, still further 
emphasizes this responsibility. 

c) Acorrect understanding of the nature and 
meaning of social service makes clear its religious 
value. 

(x) True social service must be undertaken 
and carried out with knowledge and sympathetic 
appreciation of the viewpoint, desires, interests, 
and needs of those served. 


(2) From the standpoint of the church social 
service must be recognized as a genuine and 
adequate expression of the best religious impulse. 

2. The church should adopt a scientific 
method for the study and treatment of social 
conditions and needs. 

3. In all its social service the church should 
co-operate with other agencies and avoid un- 
necessary duplication of effort. This applies to 
two classes of agencies: (1) the various social 
institutions and organizations both public and 
private, and (2) other churches. 

4. In the social work of the church efficiency 
should be the aim, quality rather than quantity 
the test of success. This involves: (1) com- 
petent supervision for all social and recreational 
activities, (2) the enlistment of young people 
in service, and (3) adequate and respectable 
equipment and facilities. 


The Call to Religious Leadership 


A sudden depletion in religious leader- 
ship, the Congregationalist thinks, is one of 
the very serious problems of today. This 
conclusion is based upon the fact that many 
of the best-trained ministers have sur- 
rendered their churches to become chaplains; 
others, to take up Y.M.C.A. and war-relief 
work. Large numbers of young men who 
aspire to service in religious leadership, some 
of them already students in colleges or 
seminaries and others who had planned to 
be, have entered upon war service of some 
kind. That religious leaders are needed in 
the war is not questioned, but it is true also 
that they will be needed very much after the 
war. If there are to be trained religious 
leaders then, they must be prepared now. 
On this basis it is urged that as far as possible 
the young men continue their college and 
seminary work. 

An effort to meet this problem is being 
made by the religious education boards of 
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all the religious denominations. Doctor 
James E. Clark, of the Presbyterian Board, 
emphasizes the serious mistake made by 
some of the nations across the sea who 
failed to make provision for replacing the 
religious leaders who went to the front. 
Thoughtful men among them now are ask- 
ing, “‘ What is to be done for trained leader- 
ship in the future?” It would be the part 
of wisdom for the United States to ask that 
question now and to establish at once a 
policy that will safeguard the vital interests 
involved. The pressing need of the near 
future for well-trained leaders has been 
emphasized in statements by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and the 
Secretary of War. Certainly such leaders 
will be needed in the war and in occupations 
relating primarily to the war, but they will 
be needed also in all phases of civil and 
industrial life. ‘‘No less shall we need them 
in the ministry, in the teaching profession, 
and in many lines of Christian service.” 


Increase of Illiteracy 


In Missions for June editorial reference 
is made to a report in World’s Work concern- 
ing the significant increase in illiteracy 
among the white immigrants of the North 
and West and presenting facts that support 
strongly the view of those who advocated 
the reading test in the present immigration 
law. It is to be kept in mind that illiterates 
are human beings. They are a part of our 
social organism, voters in our democracy, 
citizens whose welfare is vitally interrelated 
with our lives. The figures presented show 
that immigration has brought an increase 
of illiteracy in New England and the Middle 
States, and in Illinois, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 

fornia, and Washington. On the other 
hand, the southern states have reduced the 
proportion of illiteracy by 25 per cent and 
the number of illiterate negroes by a million, 
while at the same time there has been an 


increase by that number in the negro popula- 
tion for the same period. In our country 
illiteracy has decreased in every class except 
the foreign-born. This illiteracy gives rise 
to dangerous economic, social, and political 
tendencies in American life. In it is “lack 
of manual and mental skill, ignorance of 
American ideals, susceptibility to appeals 
to superstition, fanaticism, and violence.” 
These conditions call for the amplification 
of the work of the immigrant medical 
inspectors, to the extent that mental defec- 
tives may not be permitted to enter. Those 
who are admitted should be required to 
attend public day- and night-school classes 


where they should have fundamental ele- 


mentary training including instruction in 
English and in citizenship. In this work 
there is an opportunity for missionary effort 
to render great services. 


Religious Education and the Emer- 
gency of War Time 


A note of warning is sounded in an edi- 
torial of Religious Education for June in 
order that workers may be set against the 
temptation to slacken the pull that has 
tightened in religious education on the pre- 
text that the emergencies of war call for all 
our energies. This warning is not an effort 
to frustrate military efficiency; on the con- 
trary, it seeks to emphasize the unpre- 
cedented religious needs of the time. 
Naturally the first move will be to curtail 
all needless expenditure of effort and re- 
sources, and there is the bare possibility 
that religious education organizations will 
be called to give account of their work. 
The needs that are peculiar to this time 
make it imperative that on no account must 
the sacrifices of the past years be lost by 
any unwillingness on our part to pay the 
price of the present hour. The increase in 
the demands made by the present war effort 
has not reduced the demands for religion; 
rather it has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in demands for effective 
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assistance in the promotion of religion. 
Motives, principles, ideals, will be factors 
as potent as any others in the final decision 
of the war. The service, therefore, which 
may be rendered by religious education must 
not be minimized. Religious education 
moves in the stream of life and it will bear 
upon the varied ideals which are now 
dominating the actions of men and nations. 
It works on the belief that things can never 
be right until people are right and therefore 
goes to the roots of the present ills. Over 
against this effort to get to the bottom of 
things is the tendency of the emergency call, 
which may be prone to relieve the super- 
ficial ills and leave untouched the deeper 
causes. There will be the temptation to 
say, “The important organizations of this 


hour are those of war-relief and preparation; 
the pressure is so great for the practical 
causes that others must get along without 
my help.” The presence of wisdom and 
foresight will prompt men to focus atten- 
tion upon one other aspect of the pressure— 
namely, the insistent demand that the ideals 
which have been raised up in our midst be 
not allowed to perish. This means that the 
call for devotion to new objects does not 
excuse us for diminishing our loyalty to the 
old aims and ideals. The contribution of 
religious education is insistently demanded 
for the present; the fruits of yesterday’s 
indifference spur us to the resolve that, as 
far as in us lies, the men of tomorrow will 
be given the stimulus and motivation which 
we call religious education. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Federated Protestantism Faces 
War Needs 

Under the direction of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America a spe- 
cial “war session” was held in Washington 
during the second week in May. The ses- 
sion was not attended by the full representa- 
tions of any one of the thirty constituent 


' bodies, but by a remarkably diversified and 


impressive grouping of outstanding men 
from nearly all of them. The Continent 
sees in this assembly “a plane of national 
leadership more solid and commanding than 
it had achieved at any previous time in its 
(Federal Council) developing history.” In 
addition to the inspirational addresses, the 
important features were the careful survey 
of measures already afoot to safeguard the 
moral quality of the army and navy, and the 
careful study of what else the churches can 
do in the support of the government and of 
what they owe to the religious well-being and 
ethical health of American life in present 
abnormal demands. It was announced that 
both the War Department and the Navy 
Department have agreed to name no Prot- 
estant chaplains except on the recommen- 


dation of the Washington committee of the 
Federal Council, and the committee will 
consider none but those previously indorsed 
by their own denominational authorities. 
Young men of two or three years’ experience 
in the pastorate are principally desired. In- 
deed, there were times when it was difficult 
to decide which was preferred, army chap- 
lains or Y.M.C.A. secretaries, for the specific 
religious work. But finally the Council ap- 
proved a plan for a joint committee of con- 
ference, composed of committeemen from 
both the Federal Council and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which will sit 
frequently and vote on the adjustment of 
relations when difficulties appear. A dele- 
gation headed by Governor Milliken, of 
Maine, was sent to Congress to insist on 
suppression of liquor making and liquor 
selling as a measure of national defense. It 
was decided to keep a watchful eye upon the 
effort to let down labor standards. Bills to 
take off the limits put on hours of women’s 
employment and to cancel laws for compul- 
sory education and against child labor were 
denounced. Plans were made to organize 
10,000 units for Red Cross assistance in as 
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many American churches. An important 
item in the business of the Council was the 
adoption of the ‘‘message to the churches,” 
which was read by President King. 


War and Religion in Great Britain 


Rev. J. D. Jones has favored the readers 
of the Record of Christian Work for June 
with a discerning account of the influence 
of the Great War upon the religious life of 
Great Britain. The sanity of judgment 
which appears in almost every sentence is 
reflected in his remarks that all one-sided 
and dogmatic statements about the effect of 
the war are to be received with caution; that 
such statements are made by. some who 
write optimistically and prophesy a great 
revival of religion as a result of the war; that 
similar statements are made by others who 
write pessimistically and anticipate all sorts 
of dreadful results for religion and morals. 
In this article Mr. Jones attempts to face the 
facts fairly and this, he says, requires him to 
point out the losses which have come with 
the war. It is impossible for a nation to 
have all its thoughts and energies concen- 
trated on war without paying a price for it 
morally and religiously. One of the most 
obvious things has been the withdrawal of 
the men of military age. This has been so 
thorough that in places like the one in which 
the author happens to live there are scarcely 
any men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-one. From the point of view of the 
churches this means that the most vigorous 
officials, local preachers, and Sunday-school 
teachers have gone. It. also means that 
thousands of ministers have gone, and there 
is now a serious difficulty arising from the 
shortage of ministers. But, quite apart 
from the direct injury done the churches, 
there are other effects seriously affecting the 
interests of religion. For instance, there 
has been a serious relaxing of religious habit 
and custom. This is evident in the rapidly 
diminishing reverence for Sunday. Mr. 
Jones cites this illustration: “Rather less 
than twenty years ago the Christian senti- 


ment of England defeated the attempt of 
two of our strongest newspapers to issue 
Sunday editions. During these months of 
war, however, the Sunday newspapers have 
managed to establish themselves firmly, and 
thousands of Christian people, eager to know 
the latest news, habitually purchase them.” 
Mr. Jones says that it must be ‘‘sorrowfully 
admitted” that the war has brought with 
it a certain amount of moral laxity. The 
Bishop of London has said that vice is more 
rampant and unashamed in the metropolis 
now than it was before the war. He says: 
““We live in a very highly charged emotional 
atmosphere, and such an atmosphere is peril- 
ous to morals. I am afraid it is true that 
many lads and girls will carry upon their 
souls the ghastly marks of this feverish 
time.” But the writer refuses to be satis- 
fied by having mentioned the losses that 
have been entailed by the war; with splendid 
optimism he points to the brighter side. He 
firmly believes that the gains outweigh the 
losses. He has in mind the return to a sim- 
pler method of living, the evoking of a spirit 
of unselfish service in all classes of the popu- 
lation, the creation of a new spirit of com- 
radeship amongst the various grades of 
English society due to the fact that in the 
trenches ‘‘duke’s son and cook’s son” have 
faced death side by side. Furthermore, there 
has been a deepening and an enriching of 
character that has come to multitudes of the 
youth. This does not mean that anything 
of the nature of a revival has arrived, but it 
is indicated by the fact that over 100,000 
men have definitely pledged their allegiance 
to Christ as the result of the services held in 
the Y.M.C.A. huts. Virtues which were 
latent in the boys before have sprung into 
glorious birth. He says splendidly, “we 
feared our youth was flaccid and limp and 
decadent. Perhaps they were. But the 
war has stopped the rot and has given us 
men capable of the most glorious devotion 
and sacrifice.”” But not less has the profound 
effect of the war rested upon the people 
who have stayed at home. The anxiety 
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and fear for loved ones at the front has led 
great multitudes of those who are at home 
to rely upon God. In conclusion, Mr. 
Jones reminds us that the soldiers have 
come to have a new respect for the church. 
They have seen it follow them to the front, 
and through the agency of the Y.M.C.A. it 
has accompanied them right up to the front 
trenches. The result is that “the awful 
war is driving us all back upon Christ and 
his Gospel as the one and only hope of the 
world’s redemption.” 


Address of the Bishops to the Minis- 
ters and Members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America 


In these days of confusion people of a re- 
ligious attitude of mind and churches gen- 
erally are staggered and seem not to know 
what todo. Certainly they have an impor- 
tant function. The chief pastors of the de- 
nomination indicated above have issued the 
following address to their people, calling for 
that type of church efficiency which they 
feel is needful for the present situation: 

Your bishops assembled in their regular mid- 
year session summon you to a solemn and prayer- 
ful consideration of the position and duty of 
our church in this our greatest war for human 
liberty. As followers of Jesus Christ we labor 
and pray for the reign of peace. But God him- 
self makes peace “the work of righteousness.” 
There can be no peace, and there ought to be no 
peace, until it stands squarely based upon right- 
eousness. We stand with the President in his 
message to Congress where he said: “The right 
is more precious than peace.” ‘The wrongs 
against which we array ourselves are not common 
wrongs, they cut to the roots of human life.” 
“The world must be made safe for democracy. 
Its peace must be planted upon the trusted 
foundation of political liberty.” ‘We fight for 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations, and make the world at 
last free.” While we rejoice that exhortations 
to loyalty are not needed, we urge that your 
patriotism take on sacrificial forms, and without 
the delay ofan hour. There is perilhere. Dis- 
tance hinders adequate realization of the deadly 
strife upon which we are launched. Though the 


actual horrors of war may remain remote, we 
must bestir ourselves to bring our loyalty to the 
test of sacrifice. We are confident that our 
people will support any plan the government 
may adopt for securing and training an adequate 
army and navy. We shall expect our hospitals 
to offer their wards, and our physicians and 
nurses their skill. Let funds be generously pro- 
vided for the care of war orphans at home and 
abroad, for the Red Cross work, as well as for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of our forces on 
land and on sea. 

Let the spirit of love pervade all our thought 
and speech concerning our American people of 
German origin. Let us remember that they 
have had no responsibility for the militaristic 
spirit by which the world has been convulsed. 
Their burden is peculiarly heavy, even while 
their hearts are utterly loyal to the land of their 
adoption. With all heartiness we endorse the 
utterance of our President when he said, ‘‘We 
have no quarrel with the German people.” On 
the other hand, for the land and people of Ger- 
many we cherish the warmest affection. In 
calm confidence in the triumph of righteousness 
we exhort that none of the regular work of our 
world-wide church shall be allowed to suffer 
because of these contributions of life and sub- 
stance for war purposes. The business interests 
of the country and the large concerns of the 
Kingdom of God, both at home and abroad, call 
for increasing support because of war conditions. 

We send you a message of hope. The mo- 
mentous events which have recently taken place 
in Russia warrant our confidence that we are 
approaching the dawn of a better day. God 
reigns. His son shall neither fail nor be dis- 
couraged till he have set judgment in the earth, 
and the isles shall wait for his law. As never 
before in the history of our beloved country the 
call is for the preaching of the gospel of Christ. 
Let him be lifted up in every pulpit. Let him 
be offered in every barrack and training camp. 
Our people need his comfort while their loved 
ones face peril and death at the front. The de- 
mocracy of all nations, which is coming as a result 
of the war, must have the inspirations and re- 
straints of the gospel, or it cannot endure. Let 
all our people hear Christ offered as the Saviour 
of the sinful, and the only one who opens the 
door to the captives, gives beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Mythology of All Races. Edited by Louis 
Herbert Gray. 13 vols. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co., 1916. $6.00 per vol. 


This series bg swe to be one of the great 
monuments of the history of religions. Its vari- 
ous volumes are the work of experts and are 
individual monographs of great value. The 
completed set will put at the disposal of the 
= reader exactly the sort of information 

e requires for an understanding of the mythol- 
ogy of the world. 

The value of the text is still further increased 
by the wealth of illustrations, many of them in 
color, which reproduce the original works of 
art in which the various theological views are 


expressed. 

At the present time there have appeared 
Vol. I, The Mythology of Greece and Rome, by 
Professor William Sherwood Fox, of Princeton; 
Vol. VI, Indian and Iranian Mythology, respec- 
tively by Professor A. Berriedale Keith, of 
Edinburgh, and Professor Albert J. Carnoy, of 
Louvain; Vol. IX, Oceanic Mythology, covering 
the myths of the islands of the eastern seas, by 
Professor Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard; and 
Vol. X, North American Mythology, by Professor 
Hartley Burr Alexander, of the University of 
Nebraska. 

It is impossible to enter into a discussion of 
each one of these volumes. It is enough to call 
attention to the admirable analysis of material, 
its readable style, the mass of notes and bib- 
liography which are carried as a sort of appendix 
to each volume. 

The series is a credit, not alone to the authors, 
but to the publisher and to the general editor, 
Professor Louis Herbert Gray. 


The Light of Truth as Revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. By Levi Rightmyer. Boston: 
Sherman, French, & Co., 1916. Pp. 967. 
$2.75. 

The Dualism of Eternal Life. By S. S. Craig. 
Rochester: S. S. Craig, 1916. Pp. 252. 

When Christ Comes Again. By George P. 
Eckman. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1917. Pp. 287. $1.25. 

The volume by Mr. Rightmyer is described 
in the publishers’ announcement as “colossal.” 
The adjective is well chosen. Through nearly 
a thousand pages the author has struggled to 
make plain the truth which comes to the man 
“from whose faith the veil is raised which now 
enshrouds the nations of the earth.” This will 
not really be lifted, he holds, until after the 


second coming of Christ. The volume seems 
to be an attempt to develop original ideas with 
Scripture as proofs. There are few texts of the 
Scriptures, apparently, which have not been 
treated ingeniously and illegitimately. The 
book is an amazing exhibition of industry, the 
result of which is all but unreadable in its prolix- 
ity and discursiveness, as well as in its contortion 
of biblical truth. 

Another book of less volume, but of no better 
sense, is that of Pastor S.S. Craig. The author 
has described what he believes to be truth in 
numberless passages of Scripture. It is a little 
difficult to discover what this truth is, but on 
the whole it seems to be a view that the heathen 
will have a chance in the intermediate state to 
repent. As a contribution to serious biblical 
study the book is negligible. 

A very different book is that of Dr. Eckman. 
It is, as he says, ‘‘a plain book for plain people.” 
Its first main topic is ““The Right Use of the 
Bible,” and this right use of the Bible is that of 
devout scholarship. Dr. Eckman has some 
telling words for false prophets who give their 
imagination loose rein, and ventures to describe 
the pre-millenarianists as ‘absolutely devoid 
of spiritual imagination.” Dr. Eckman does 
not hold the extreme historical view that the 
second advent is “only a deposit or residuum of 
Judaism.” He holds rather to a repeated com- 
ing, which is of the nature of a general process 
of Christ’s spirit in the world. Christ’s words 
to this effect he holds were misinterpreted by 
the disciples in accordance with current beliefs. 

Dr. Eckman takes up passage after passage 
and argument after argument of the pre- 
millenarianists. It is a sane book, written for 
people who want to be sane. It is to be recom- 
mended to those who are being plagued by the 
fanaticism of men who are distorting the Scrip- 
tures in the interest of the theory of second 
adventism. 


The Library of Christian Co-operation. Edited 
by Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement, 1917. 
6 vols. 


This is a series of books containing the reports 
and discussions of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America for the quadren- 
nium ending in the convention at St. Louis in 
December, 1916. No such elaborate group of 
books of this class has been published since the 
Edinburgh Conference. In them are to be 
found very intelligent discussions of the moral 
aspects of practically all the human relations. 
Three volumes are given to international rela- 
tions, possibly the most important of them being 
that containing the discussion of the relations 
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of the United States with the Orient. Yet any 
comparison of the relative importance of the 
books would be unfair, for each has its own 
remarkable value. As unique and significant 
as any is the report on Christian education, 
Sy H. H. Meyer. In it 

be found a compendium of all the most 
important recent attempts at ious educa- 
tion in its various aspects. It contains 
documents setting forth the various boards and 
committees, together with officers and members 
ofthesame. The set makes a permanent c contri- 
bution to the history of American Christianity. 


The Anglican Proper Psalms. Critical and 
exegetical notes on obscure and corrupt 
passages in the Hebrew text, in the light 
of modern knowledge. By C. H. Sellwood 
Godwin. Preface by Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1915. 
Pp. xviii+88. 4s. 6d. 

Only those who understand somethi 

Hebrew can appreciate the notes on the Ang 

Proper Psalms. The author confines 

tion to the thirty-four psalms especially appro- 

priated to holy days. In attempting to recover 
the original the author uses the versions with 


commendable good judgment. Where these 
fail him, and the Massoretic text is manifestly 


in error, "he resorts to conjecture, but conjecture- 


of a very conservative character. Unlike Briggs 
and other critics of the Psalter, he does not put 
at the basis of his textual reconstruction any 
fixed scheme of Hebrew meter. While recog- 

nizing some obvious principles of Hebrew poetry, 
he does not use it as a standard on which to 
measure the length of his lines. 

The book is not a commentary in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term. It is more a study of 
special words which are imbedded in the text 
of some of the verses of the Proper Psalms. 
These notes reveal much good common sense, 
that will prove helpful to pastors or priests, who 
often stumble at the meanings of verses in that 
group of psalms. While scholarly, they are 
conservative and constructive. 


La Sainte Bible. Traduction nouvelle d’aprés 
les meilleurs textes, avec introductions et 
notes. Paris: La Sociéte Biblique, 1916. 
Premiére Livraison, Genese-Exode 1—9, 16. 
Folio, pp. 80. [The entire work 50 fr.] 

The Bible Society of Paris has launched a a 

— enterprise. It has projected this long: 

work in French on the Bible: (1) a new 
pce (2) notes, (3) introductions, and 
annotations to indicate the sources 

of the text adopted in the translation. It aims 
to make this book for France what Kautzsch’s 


learned translation is for Germany. The trans- 
lation is based upon a comparison of the best 
textual testimony. While this has been the 
method adopted for many years in New Testa- 
ment work, for the Old Testament it is rather 
novel. All recent French Bibles have been 
based on the Massoretic text with only such 
variations therefrom as were warranted by 
variant rabbinical This translation 


versions, the Targums, as well as the Hebrew 
text. All these sources of information have 
been —, utilized by the several trans- 
lators to establish the present text. 

The page (113 7} in.) of translation is of 

, double-column, restful type. The trans- 
lation proper occupies about two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the page’s length. Imme- 
diately under the translation in small type are 
number—regarded as es y important by 
the translator. Then in lear type, occupying 
from one-fifth to one-third of the page, are notes 

explaining certain difficulties, textual and 
svtnanilatel, necessary to aid the reader in 
his understanding of the translation. 

A condensed and up-to-date introduction 
to Genesis-Exodus is printed on the cover to 
this livraison, to be embodied ultimately in 
the complete work. 

The Book of Genesis was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Louis Aubert, of the University of Neu- 
chatel; and Exodus 1—9, 16, by Professor Henri 
Trabaud, of Geneva; and ‘the whole livraison 
was edited by Professor Adolphe Lods, chargé de 
cours at the Sorbonne, Paris. 

We heartily congratulate the Bible Socie 
of Paris and es y a Lods that su 
an auspicious beginning has been made on this 
monumental task, and we hope that it will be 
carried through successfully to the New Testa- 
ment. 


Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. By 
James Albert Winans. Ithaca, N.Y.:Sewell, 
191s. Pp. 475. $1.50. 

Out of an experience of many years as a 
teacher of public speaking at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor Winans has produced a book 
sound in theory and intensely practical. No 
teacher could fail to get valuable suggestions 
from its pages; and the general reader will find 
the book so interesting and so clear in its treat- 
ment of the subject that much ig ae Aa may be 
derived from its private study. In 
chapters of the volume are found such se as: 
“Selecting the Subject,” ‘Finding Material,” 
“Plans and Outlines,” ‘‘ Motives for Speaking,” 
“Methods of Development, ” “Psychology of 
Audiences,” ‘Platform Manners,” “Voice 

ini “Gesture,” and many other 

of the science and art of oral discourse. 


i es account of the readings of the samaritan 

Pentateuch, the Greek, the Syriac, the Latin 

— 
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i ted is illustrated by excerpts 


Prayer in War Time. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
New York: Doran, 1916. Pp. viii+187. 
$1.00. 


This volume contains sixteen articles, re- 
printed from the British Weekly. The initial 
article gives the title to the , which is not 
a treatise on prayer, but contains the reflections 
and judgment of Dr. Nicoll on various questions 
that are raised by the Great War. The two 
notes which strike us most frequently in this 
book are the author’s timeliness and tenderness. 
His titles almost always are fascinating; here 
he is at his best. Note, ‘The Rocks Are Not 
Burning,” ‘‘To the Quiet in the Land,” and 
“When the Wounded Go Home.” Dr. Nicoll 
gives wise and urgent counsel to coun 
ministers as he urges them to hold in simple 
trust to the divine verities and promises, while 
they keep the thought and life of the parish 
centered upon Christ. Dr. Nicoll is a brave 
comforter in dark days, and his sympathy some- 
times ge almost Enviand's lets 
one into the meaning o ’s suffering in 
cos dark days; but it is an England “saved 

pe.” 


A Fire in the Snow. By Charles Edward Jeffer- 
son. New York: Crowell, 1916. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. 


A satisfactory Christmas booklet is hard to 
find. The danger of running into sentimental 
= is not easily avoided. Dr. Jefferson shows 

ere his usual sense and insight. The 
Christian spirit, he says, is like a fire kindled in 
the snow by a group of boys. One feels the 
light and warmth of Christmas as the figure is 
handled with skill. . 


Method in Prayer. By W. Graham Scroggie. 
New York: Doran, 1916. Pp.172. $1.00. 


The Lord Bishop of London writes the 
preface to this practical volume on the method 
of prayer. After a short chapter on the prac- 
tice of prayer, the author gives practical counsel 
concerning adoration, confession, petition, 
intercession, and thanksgiving. There is a 
final chapter on the study of prayer. A treatise 
like this ought to give, not only directions, but 
encouragement and new ideals in reference to 
prayer. The chapter on confession may be 
taken as a fair example of the author’s success. 
He treats the matter at sufficient length; he 
quotes from the Psalms and from the ‘‘Devo- 
tions” of Lancelot Andrewes; he lays strong 
emphasis on the ethical results of confession. 
The author’s personal experience in receiving 


answer to prayer (p. 78) must not be 

to uni application. The following is good: 
‘The last thing we think of putting into pra 

is brainsweat, but they who would accompli 
most must apply themselves most” (p. 154). 
The author is practical in a rt 
we had hoped from the title of his 


On Being Divine. By Marion Le Roy Burton. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. 22. 
$0.50. 

President Burton publishes here the Bac- 
calaureate sermon to the class of 1916 in Smith 
College. It is an earnest message, sound in 
thought and lofty in style, and will make an 
excellent gift book at graduation time. The 
title conveys a clear idea of the substance of 
the sermon. 


The Humble Annals of a Back Yard. By 


Walter A. Dyer. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1916. Pp.155. $1.00. 


This is a delightful book on the rewards and 
satisfactions of cultivating a back yard. Bits 
of shrewd philosophy are neatly tucked away 
in the descriptive sections. The creed of the 

luding paragraph. tr. Merrill’s illustrations 
are in good taste. The volume will be an 
appreciated gift to a friend who owns a back 


Idle Words. By Raymond Calkins. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. 36. $0.50. 
Dr. Calkins, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
lents. He speaks plainly here concerning four 
current ‘‘idle” phrases, ‘Everybody does it”; 
“Get by”; “I can’t help it”; and“ What can 
Ido?” One feels like living more energetically 
after reading this strong plea for manly action. 


The Christian According to Paul. By John T. 
Faris. New York: Association Press, 1916. 
Pp. 129. $0.50. 

This is one of the books in the “Everyday 
Life Series,” which the Association Press is pub- 
lishing for use in study classes, at family wor- 
ship, and in private devotion. There are 
thirteen chapters. Each chapter contains well- 
chosen daily Bible readings with remarks, a 
comment on the topic, and suggestions for 
further study. The author commands an 
unusually wide range of illustrative material, 
which he uses admirably. The book suits its 
purpose excellently. 


St. Paul the Hero. By Rufus M. Jones. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 172. $1.00. 


This is the story of the life of St. Paul, told 
with remarkable simplicity and especially de- 
signed for younger readers. The heroism of the 

t Christian leader is not brought forward 
in a spectacular way. He is represented as the 
moral and spiritual hero, great in enthusiasm, 
devotion, and energy of purpose. The first 
oo shows him as a boy ten years old, talking 
with his father about the meaning of the law; 
the last chapter gives us a picture of the heroic 
champion sealing his loyalty to the gospel by 
his death. The unfolding history is given in 
untechnical language, vividly and concretely. 
For example, the fourteenth chapter, giving the 
contents of Galatians in seven pages, is as objec- 
tive and clear a statement as could be desired 
This short book ought to be of great value in 
Bible study. The pictures are unusual, nom. 
reproductions of steel engravings in the classi 
style. The maps are too fine to be legible. 


Are You Human? By William De Witt Hyde. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. ix+6s5. 
$o. 50. 


President Hyde, of Bowdoin, delivered the 
substance of this attractive book to the Fresh- 
man class in Yale. His introductory words 
remind one of Phillips Brooks in his sermon on 
“The Choice Young Man.” There are twelve 
humanities: athletics, society, science, art, 
history, philosophy, business, politics, wealth, 
love, morals, and religion. That’s too many. 
It is bewildering. No constitution can stand 
it. Section by section, the lecture is full of good 
sense and worthy counsel. 


It’s Allin the Day’s Work. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 
67. $0.50. 

Readers of the Biblical World are alread: 
familiar with this address, in President King’s 
best style, handling vital interests with his 
usual firm grasp. The most interesting item 
in the handling of the material is the way in 
which Bible texts are used near the close of each 
major section to reinforce rather than to suggest 
the thought. The book is attractively made. 


The Book of Faith in God. By John T. Faris. 
New York: Doran, 1915. Pp. 295. $1.00. 


Dr. Faris’ book is a series of missionary 
narratives illustrating the power of a calm and 
joyous faith. Although the incidents told are 
taken from every part of the mission field, the 
book gives clearly the impression of unity. 
Apart from the value of the material, it is an 
object-lesson in missionary reading and may 
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teach many how to assimilate the abundant 
of missio The index 
re) ipture passages illustra’ ill prove very 
useful to preachers. 


The Apocalypse of Ezra (II Esdras IlI-XIV). 
By G. H. Box. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 1917. Pp. 115. 
2s. 6d. 


Canon Box prepared a commentary on the 
A lypse of Ezra for Charles’s great work, . 
Zi Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Not 
satisfied with doing that, he gives us here a 
popular edition of the same work. The differ- 
ence between the two products is that the present 
book contains a new translation of the Apoca- 
lypse, based upon the Syriac version, whereas 
the rendering in Charles’s Apocrypha, etc., is 
based upon the Latin. The pseudepigraphic 
Apocalypse goes under varying titles, the more 
common of which are ‘‘Second Esdras” and 
“Fourth Ezra.” It is pretty generally recog- 
nized that the Apocalypse was originally written 
in Hebrew. It is now extant in Latin, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian. All of these, 
with the exception of the Armenian, which was 
based on the Syriac, are translations of a Greek 
version which has also disappeared. The 
Apocalypse concerns itself primarily with the 
— of suffering, particularly as that prob- 

m beset the mind of a Jew living about 100 A.D. 
The Jews of that age were troubled profoundly 
by such questions as these: Why do we suffer ? 
How much longer will it continue? How cana 
just God allow the wicked nations to triumph 
over his own righteous people as they have done 
again and again and again? The common mind 
was satisfied with contemplating the near 
approach of a glorious messianic kingdom in 
which all nations of the world would become 
subordinate to the people of God. Our writer, 
however, is troubled by a further question. 
Why did a good and just God create mankind 
with such a nature as made it inevitable that 
an overwhelming majority should fall short 
of satisfying his demands for righteousness and 
should therefore be inevitably doomed to 
destruction? The document furnishes no satis- 
factory answer to this question. The best it 
can do is to say that in this matter quality 
is the important thing, and not quantity, and 
therefore that the few who are saved outweigh | 
in value and importance the myriads that are 
lost. The Apocalypse presents many interest- 
ing points of contact with the apostle Paul, 
ae in its recognition that no man can 

saved by adherence to the law. 

The series to which this book belongs will 
do much to bring before the English-speaking 
age a literature which has been in recent pe 

too much neglected by students of the 
biblical writings. The work upon this Apoca- 
lypse has been well and faithfully done. 
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